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SCOTCH JACOBITE LETTERS 


So far as I am aware, the two letters which 


The 
to 


follow are now printed for the first time. 
originals, from which I copied them, 
me by the late Rey. Mr. L. W. 
minister of Boyndie, Banffshire, who got them 
from a kinsman in Strathspey. As Mr. ¢ 
effects were sold by public roup soon after his 
death, probably the original letters were disposed 
of at that time. Possibly some correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” may be able to throw light upon the 


were lent 


Grant, parish 


history of the more obscure of the persons and cir- | 
which 


cumstances mentioned in these letters, 


would much oblige: 


Letter I. 
Earl Mar to John Gordon of Glenbuchet. 
“ Mulen, Sep, 19 at night, 1715. 
*« Sir,— 

I cannot express to you the surprise 
am in at L¢ Huntlys delayin 
long. I have wrote to him 
more than I did formerly 
vailed ? 

“The Athole 
the Duke, and L 


and concern I 
¢ the sending of his men so 
ugain, but what can I say 
and how farr has that pre- 


jeop le have behaved noblely in spitt of 

! Tullibardin has done the King real 
and effectuall service ; we shall have the whole men of 
this country to morow and the Duke left alone. Wou’d 
his men have obey’d him, he designed to have intercepted 
my passage, so you may judge what danger I was in by 
the people not joining me | expected. I am oblidg’d to you 


trant’s | 


! 
| for y™ concern and Zeal, and I know you will do all you 
can to forward people. I'll be still in hopes of seeing 
you soon wt a goodly company, and I still wish L¢ 
Huntly would send his highland men streight here ; but 
by the delay I fear he will not, should anything happen 
a miss here by it, he wou’d repent of it when it 
would be too a I wrote to you by Inverechie, we 
I hope you got, w* is all I have time now to say, but 
let me hear deg you again immediaitly, and I am, 
Good Jehn Glenbuckat, 


to us 


“Yrs, &c, MAR. 
to be at Perth this week, w™ should 
rouse other people, and all the gentelmen of Perth and 
Stirling there are in armes already. Dispatch the in- 
closed immediatly by a quiet and sure hand. 

| Indorsed | * Lre E rle Mar, 


19 Sept, 1715. 


“All Angus are 


IIl.—G. Innes to General Gordon of Glenbucket. 


Hont Dr 
“Last night I had y™ of 9 June,and as you are 
curious for news about The prince, I must tell you that 
last post from Rome brought above twenty letters assur- 
ing that H. R. H. did latly cast up at Venice, whence he 
immediatly wrot to the King then at Albano, who im- 
mediatly returned to Rome with the Duke, and after a 
long conference with the pope, it was concluded that The 
prince should repair to Ferrara or Bologna, Some of the 
letters assuring this are from men of the best intelligence 
in Rome, who would never give out such news so con- 
idently, unless they were positivly true. Yet we have 
scepticks here who want them confirmed. I’m sure you 
could not be glader to receive, than I was to transmit 
you the accounts of your gratification [? ] q® I shall pay 
by your order to M. Hay vpon sight. I wonder I have 
no letters from Hallhead nor Coabardie, to whom M. 
Gordon and I wrot as soon asto you. There was no need 
of your being so exact in the triffle you owd me, which 
was always at your service so long as you pleas’d, tho’ it 
had been much more. I don’t look upon you as an or- 
dinary person, your age, and long distin, guished servic es, 
with many other considerations, do require a partic ular 
jeregard to be had for you. I’m very sory for my friend 
Lochgarrie’s case. It seems he must be strangely altered 
from what I saw him. He does ill to let himself be so 
dejected ; and I can’t but commend you mightily for 
keeping up as you do, Both of you certainly are much 
in the right in going to such a cheap place as you men- 
tion. It were telling severals we have here in a reall 
starving condition They had taken such a wise course 
so long as they had wherwith all to do it, wheras now it 
is past time, they having neither subsistence here nor to 
vo elsewhere. Tho’ our great list be compos’d of near 
ninety persons, yet all the Court has [ been | gratified by 
the list given me [which] is only fourteen persons, with 
promises to do for ware in a short time. I wrat to evry 
one of the fourteen that were not in reach of me, and I'll 
surely do the same without losing a moment to evry one 

| that anything shall be alloted to herafter; and this pray 
tell them from me, as occasion shal offer, that you either 

| see or write tothem. Do what we will, or say what we 
| will, the Court will take its own method with us. *Tis 
| very hard your Daughters should meet with such unna- 
tural usage at home; but I believe the natures of our 
folks at home are become generally as ill turned as the 
times we live in. Could I possibly think on any place 
for these young gentlewomen to be received in at an easy 
rate, 1 would most readily acquaint you: but realy at 
present, I know not one single place, especially for a stran- 
ger, but is most unaccountably dear. The heavy taxa- 
| tion on communities of all kinds being exhorbitant, These 
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difficulties are the less to be wondered at. However, to 
serve you, I shall use my utmost diligence and enquiry, 
so as nothing at least shall be wanting on my side. Mean- 
while, I am most respectfully and sincerely, 
“ My dear and worthy Sir, 
“ your most obedient 
“ humble Servant, 


“ Paris, 14 June, 1749. “ G, INNES. 


“ All y* friends here offer you and Lochgarry their 
most humble service. 

[ Addressed ] 

“ A Monsieur 

Monsieur Le, General Gordon 
de Glenbuket & Boulogne sur Mer 
Recommandé au Maitre des postes 

A Boulogne sur Mer.” 


A.J. 


REMARKABLE LONGEVITY IN LEICESTER- 
SHIRE. 


The Leicester Chronicle of February 23, in its 
column of “ Deaths ” in this town and neighbour- 
hood, contained thirty-five announcements, of 
which no less than twelve, or more than one- 
third, were those of persons who had attained 
eighty years of age or upwards. Of these, two 
were eighty, one eighty-two, two eighty-three, 
one eighty-four, four eighty-five, one eighty-six, 
and one had reached the great age of ninety- 
seven; whilst the Leicester Advertiser of the same 
day contained a notice of the death of a female at 
the age of ninety-three. 

One curious incident is recorded in these an- 
nouncements—viz. the deaths “about the same 
hour” of two sisters, one aged eighty-five, and 
the other eighty-six. 

The chief interest, however, is attached to the 
age of the person (a Mr. William Dale) recorded 
as having attained within three years of a century, 
and I have been accidentally enabled to investi- 
gate the facts with the following result : — 

A son of the deceased, in reply to my inquiries 
as to the evidence of his father’s age, placed in 
my hands the indenture of his apprenticeship ; 
from which it appeared that Wilham Dale (the 
deceased), son of William Dale of Sileby, county 
Leicester, was apprenticed to John Dale of the 
same place, framework-knitter, on September 25, 
26 Geo, III. (1786), for five years: thus implying 
that he was then sixteen years of age (which, it 
is said, he always stated was the case), and con- 
—— that he really was ninety-seven years 
old at his death. Wishing, however, to ascertain 
the fact as clearly as possible, I have been in- 
debted to the vicar of Sileby, with whom I happen 
to be acquainted, for a search of the parish regis- 
ter of baptisms, and the following extract from 
it: — 


“1772, April 19. William, son of William and Dorothy 
Dale.” : 








From this it would appear that the deceased 
was only ninety-five instead of ninety-seven at his 
death, but his apprenticeship would not be likely 
to have terminated in his nineteenth year, as, in 
that case, it must have done; and, asthe reverend 
gentleman remarks, “he may have been baptized 
out of infancy,” adding the following parallel in- 
stance from the same register : — 


“ Baptismal Register. 

“ April 3, 1763. John; Samuel; and Thomas, sons of 
Walter and Elizabeth Preston. His being placed second 
shows he was not the youngest child when three were 
baptized. 

“ Burial Register. 

“Samuel Preston, Dec. 14, 1858, aged 97. He was said 

to be nearly 98.” 


The probability is that William Dale was really 
ninety-seven at his death; but, at all events, it is 
clearly established that he was at least ninety-five 
years of age. 

The Leicester Chronicle contained a biographical 
notice of Mr. Dale, from which the following par- 
ticulars are extracted : — 


“He was a framework-knitter, and made up his own 
goods, which he regularly hawked, chiefly in Lincoln- 
shire, touching on bordering counties. He was remark- 
ably healthy and strong, scarcely seeming to feel at any 
time physical exhaustion, and often when returned from 
a long round he would go to the frame. He carried on 
his back for a number of years the goods he had to sell, 
and once walked from Leicester to Uppingham with ahun- 
dredweight of hosiery on his shoulders without stopping. 
He usually attended the markets of those towns where 
they were held, visiting the public-houses in the evening. 
He always made a point of living well, and taking a pipe 
and glass, finishing up whenever out hawking with 
‘threepenny-worth of rum and water.’ He smoked, 
chewed, took snuff, and was very fond of a cup of tea, 
but never was drunk in his life, according to the testi- 
mony of his family and acquaintance. He was twice 
married ; he had nine children by his first, and thirteen 
by his second wife. He left thirty-nine grandchildren and 
several great-grandchildren . . . . He kept up his hawk- 
ing rounds till about nine years ago. . . . He worked at 
the frame also till he could scarcely discern the needles. 
Latterly, by degrees, milk was substituted for his glass 
of ale, and a ‘bit of rock’ for his quid .... He kept 
about till within three days of his departure, and eat 
his breakfast as usual the last day of hislife. No disease 
hastened his end—the candle was burnt out.” 


WiutiiaMm KeEtty. 
Leicester. 


Frirt Jacx.—The following (now going the 
round of the London and provincial press) is so 
intimately connected with the speciality of many 
who read “ N. & Q.,” that it may claim insertion 
as a matter of precaution against the tricks of 
such impostors, and ought to be put on record in 
a storehouse where those most interested may see 
it. With these convictions, it has been forwarded 
by M. C. 








Pa. 
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“ A notorious Yorkshireman—one of the greatest im- | 
postors of modern times—was last week sentenced to | 
twelve months’ imprisonment for felony at Bedford. The 
prisoner gave the name of Edward Jackson, but his real 
name is Edward Simpson, of Sleights, Whitby, although 
he is equally well-known as John Wilson, of Burlington, 
and Jerry Taylor, of Billery-dale, Yorkshire Moors : — 


* Probably no man is wider known than Simpson is 
under his aliases in various districts—viz. “Old Anti- 
quarian,” “ Fossil Willy,” “ Bones,” “ Shirtless,” “ Cock- 
ney Bill,” and “ Flint Jack,” the latter name universally. 
Under one or other of these designations Edward Simp- 
son is known throughout England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land—in fact, wherever geologists or archwologists 
resided, or wherever a museum was established, there did 
Flint Jack assuredly pass off his forged fossils and anti- 
quities. For nearly thirty years this ‘extraordinary man 
has led a life of imposture. * During that period he has 
“tramped” the kingdom through, repeatedly vending 
spurious fossils, Roman and British urns, fibule, coins, 
flint arrow-heads, stone celts, stone hammers, adzes, &c., 
flint hatchets, seals, rings, leaden antiques, manuscripts, 
Roman armour, Roman milestones, jet. seals and neck- 
laces, and numerous other forged antiquities. His great 
field was the North and East Ridin; gs of Yorkshire— 
Whitby, Scarborough, Burlington, Malton, and York 
being the chief places where he obtained his flint or made 
his pottery. Thirty years ago he was an occasional ser- 
met of the late Dr. Young, the historian, of Whitby, 
from whom he acquired his knowledge of geology and 
archeology, and for some years after the doctor's death 
he led an honest life as a collector of fossils and a helper 
in archzological investigations, He imbibed, however, 
a liking for drink, and he admits that from that cause 
his life for twenty years past has been one of great 
misery. To supply his cravings for liquor he set about 
the forging of both fossils and antiquities about twenty- 
three years ago, when he “ squatted” in the clay cliffs of 
Bridlington Bay, but subsequently removed to the woods 
of Stainton-dale, where he set up a pottery for the manu- 
facture of British and other urns, and flint and stone im- 
plements, with which he gulled the antiquaries of the 
three kingdoms. In 1859, during one of his trips to 
London, Flint Jack was charged ‘by Professor Tennant 
with the forgery of antiquities. He confessed, and was 
introduced on the platform of various societies, and ex- 
hibited the simple mode of his manufacture of spurious 
flints. From that time his trade became precarious, and 
Jack sunk deeper and deeper into habits of dissipation, 
until at length he became a thief, and was last week con- 
victed on two counts and sent to prison for twelve 
months.’ ’ 





Errrapns.—The following I copied from a brass 
in Great Waltham Church, Essex, c. 1600 : — 
“Who lyste to see and knowe himself, 
May loke uppon this glasse, 
And wey the beaten pathes of death 
Which he shall one daye pas. 


Which way Thomas Wyseman 
With patient mynde hath gonne, 
Whose bodye here as death hath charged 
Lyeth covered with this stonne. 


Thus dust to dust is brought againe, 
The earth shee hath her owne ; 
This shall the last of all men be, 
Befoure the trump be blowen.” 
Joun Pieeor, Jun. 


The following quatrain is engraved on the | 


tombstone of Clement Harding, Bachelor of 
Laws, in the church of Sancta Crux, Westgate, 


C anterbury : :— 


“ Multorum causas defendere quisque solebat 
Hane mortis causam evadere non potuit : 
Doctus et indoctus moritur: sic respice finem, 
Ut bene discedas, quisquis es ista legens.” 
E. L. 8. 
DECLENSION OF A Heretic. —It is well known 
that our old controvertists were by no means 
complimentary on either side. The following 
amusing specimen occurs in a very old treatise, 
printed in 1582, and entitled A Defence of the 
Censure gyven upon Two Books of William Charke 
and Meredith Hanmer, Mynysters ; and is called— 
“ A true declynynge of a nowne Heretike. 
‘ “ The Singular number, 
In the Nominative or first case, he is Prowde, 
In the Genetive case he growethe Malepert. 
In the Datyve case he becometh « Liar. 


An In the Accusative case he waxethe Obstinate. 
Heretike } In the Vocative, or preaching case, he is Sedi- 
tious. 


In,the Ablative, or endinge case, hee proveth 
an Atheist, or els a Lybertine. 


The Plural number, 
In both genders, Jmpudent, throughowte all cases.” 


The book ends abruptly at p. 173, with the 
following notice : — 


“ Heere the Authour was interrupted by a Writte de 
removendo, so as he could not for this present passe on 
any farther: as more at large is shewed at the begin- 
ning, in an epistle to M. Charke.” 

F. C. H. 


[Our correspondent , not be aware that this choice 
specimen of odium theolddhum is from the pen of a pro- 
vincial of the Jesuits in England, one Robert Parsons, or 
Persons, alias Cowbuck. In reply to it appeared the fol- 
lowing work :—“ A Treatise against the Defense of the 
Censure given upon the bookes of W. Charke and M. 
Hanmer by an unknowne popish traytor in maintenance 
of the seditious challenge of Edm. Campian, lately con- 


demned and executed for High Treason.” Cambridge, 
1586, 8vo.—Ep. ] 
READING IN SHELLEY’s “ Croup.” — Shelley’s 


little poem “The Cloud” is constantly selected 
for insertion in the books of poetry that appear 
from time to time; and as these books, or their 
editors, generally copy from one another, a mis- 
print in this poem has been perpetuated and pro- 
pagated in a most unfortunate way. The fifth 
and sixth lines are usually printed thus : — 

“From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds every one.” 

I find this reading in the last publication of the 
kind, Mr. Mackay’s Thousand and one Gems of 
English Poetry; and I have seen it in many 
others too numerous to mention. The real read- 
ing, as any one must see who studies the context, 
is buds instead of birds. The poet has in the first 
four lines spoken of the flowers and the /eaves, and 
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here he speaks of the duds. It would be a new | Mr. Jatirey is a native of Scotland, or give further 


fact in natural history that “ dews waken birds.” 
It would be a good deed to try and stop this 
printer’s perversion of a poet’s thought. 
G. R. K 

Parstey.— There is a singular expression of 
enmity which I have heard used by 
negroes, and even in England, which has some- 
thing “classical” about it. In the former case it 
could scarcely have been an African importation, 
and in the latter could not be of much antiquity, 
considering that the herb in question is said to 
have been introduced from Sardinia so late as the 
fifteenth century. The expression is: “I hope I 
may eat parsley off your grave.” 

Horace more than once alludes to this plant — 
“Neu desjnt epulis rose Neu vivaa apiuh 
(Carm, 1. xxxvi. 15); and again in Carm. 11. vii. 
24 and Iv. xi. 3. 

[ have a faint recollection of having read that 
parsley was used at Roman funeral ceremonies, 
and was sacred to Mars or the Parce. Be this 
as it may, the derivation of the word from petro- 
selinum seems scarcely satisfactory. 

** Apio opus est,”’ was said of a person in articulo 
mortis, in allusion to the Greek custom of plant- 
ing this herb on graves. Sp. 


SEAL OF THE LAST Kine or Grorera, — The 
last king of Georgia gave his seal to a clergyman 
long resident in Russia, who allowed me to copy 
the following account and description, and at the 
same time gave me an impression of the seal : — 





Porphyrogenitus, De Administratione 
says that the kings of Georgia were de- 
prophet Daniel, and left Jerusalem 
about the year 500 after Christ. The first of the dynasty 
was Gyram, or Hiram Bragation, who, having been 
adopted by Stephen, the last sovereign of the Sassanides, 
was confirmed on the throne by the Emperor Justinian 
Il., under the title of Curopalata. He and his descend- 
ants bore the title of Son of Jesse, David = Solomon. 

‘The arms on the seal are surmounted by the crown 
of Georgia The shield has for supporters the lions of 
the throne of Solomon. On the dexter side are the seam- 
less coat of Jesus Christ, which fell to the lot of Elios, a 
Georgian soldier, at the crucifixion; and below it the 
harp of David, 

“Down the middle are the sword, sceptre, and globe of 
Georgia, St. George, the patron of Georgia, combating 
the dragon, the scales of justice of Solomon, and the 
throne of Solomon. On the sinister side, the tower of 
the cathedral of Mtsketha, the metropolitan church of 
Georgia, built where Elios buried the seamless coat ; and 
below this is the sling of David.” 

F. C. H. 


“ Constantine 
Imperii, cap. 45, 
scended from the 


Queries. 


AUSTRALIAN Autor. — W. Jaffrey, author of 
a translation from the German of The Gladiator 
of Ravenna, a drama, acted I think at Melbourne, 
1865. Can any 


| 
| 


particulars regarding the author and his works ? 


.L 


Campopuntum oF Bepr.—In the summary of 


| the fifth day’s proceedings of the General Meet- 


ol | ing of the 
colonial | 





| 


| Scalan in Banffshire by Bishop - 
Australian reader inform me if | 


Archeological Institute of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, held at York inJuly, 1846, a 
paper was read on “ The Site of the ¢ ainpodu- 
num of Bede,” by W. C. Copperthwaite, Esq. ; 
but as it does not form part of the volumes of 
Memoirs, | am anxious to know if the paper was 
printed in any other collection, and where it is to 
be found? If this query should meet the eye of 
Mr. Copperthwaite, I hope he will allow me to 
write to him. GerorGeE Lioyrp, Clerk, F.S.A. 
Darlington, 


Cavrac. —There is a masonic lodge, under the 
Grand Lodge of England, called the Caveac 
Lodge. From what can this name be derived ? 
It is pronounced Ca-ve-ac. 

The warrant was granted nearly a hundred 
years ago on May 21, 1768, by the Duke of 
Richmond, Grand Master, at "the Caveac Lodge, 
No. 424, to Jno. Maddocks, Henry Adams, — 
Vaughan, &c., of Hammersmith, in the county of 
Middlesex, to be held at the Windsor Castle, in 
the town of Hammersmith. C. H. 


DorcnesteR Hovsr.— Where was Dorchester 
House in Westminster, arno 16402 Was it in 
Covent Garden? To whom didit belong? C. 


Esqurres.—Upon what authority do members 
of Societies incorporated by Royal Charter claim 
the title of Esquire ? G. W. M. 


“ EVANGELICAL MaGaztneg.”—Can any of your 
numerous readers inform me who are authors of 
the undernamed early contributions to this pe rio 
dical >—1. “ Dialogues of the Blessed,” by 8. C. 
in 1804. 2. “A Poem, Pastoral Dialogue,” by 
G. M., in 1805. 3. “George and his Father, a 
Conversation,” by Nemo, in 1806. “ Dialogue 
betwee n Gibbon and a Quondam Reviewer,” Anon., 


in 1825, pp. 231-4. 5. “The Importance of Prin- 
ciple ; Dialogue,” Anon., in 1827, pp. 467-9. 
R. I 
Brsnop Hay. —Can any of your readers refer 


me to a biographical memoir of the Right Rev. 
Dr. George Hay, a Scottis h Catholic prelate, who 
died at the commencement of the present century ? 
In the Catholic Directory for 1867, p. 10, it is 
stated that he was born at Edinburgh in August, 
1729; nominated coadjutor to Bishop Grant, 
Vicar Apostolic of the Lowland District of Scot- 
land, Oct. 8, 1768; consecrated Bishop of Daulia, 
in Achaia, May 21, 1729 (an obvious error), at 
asm § succeeded as 
fourth vicar apostolic of the Lowland District, 
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1778; resigned the episcopal vicariate Aug. 2 
1805; and died at Aquhorties, Aberdeenshire, 
Oct. 15, 1811. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
Dec. 1811, his death is thus briefly recorded : — 


“ At Aquhorties, parish of Inverary, aged 83, Rev. Dr. 
George Hay, forty-eight years titular Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Scotland.” 

The only works by Bishop Hay which I have 
seen are — 

“The Devout Christian instructed in the Faith of 
Christ. By the Right Reverend Dr. George Hay.” 2 vols, 
12mo. London and Derby, 1843.* 

‘An Inquiry whether Salvation can be had without 
true faith, pe out of the communion of that one only 
Church established by Christ ; with remarks on commu- 
nicating in religion with those who are separated from 
the Church of Christ; and a brief Description of Hell. 
jy the Right Rev. George Hay.” 18mo, London and 
Derby, 1856. 

3oth the above seem to be reprints. 
and where did the original editions appear ? 

There is in the British Museum a work en- 
titled — 

“An Explication of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
By G. H. With proper Devotions for assisting at the 
same. Taken from Mr. Gother’s second Method.” 12mo, 
London, 1779. 

Was Bishop Hay the author of this ? 

Tuompson Cooper, F.S.A., 


When 


Portrait oF Ropert Kerru.—In Bishop Rus- 
sell’s Zs tory of the Church in Scotland (vol. i. ), 
an engraved portrait is given of Robert Keith, 
author of the Historical Catalogue of Scottish 
Bishops, &e. Can any of your readers inform me 
where the original of this portrait is to be seen, 
or what portraits of Keith are extant, and 
where ? G. 


Movsevetarres. — Can any one inform me 
when the Mousquetaires of Louis XIV. were first 
formed, and whether they were cavalry or in- 
fantry, not being able clearly to make out from 
the accounts of those times which they were ? 

H. D. M. 

Names WANTED.— 

1. Or, a griffin sable, a plain bordure gules, 

2. Or, a fess dancette gules, between three 
cross crosslets, 2 and 1. 

3. A chevron between three bugles, 2 and 1; 
all sable, and or, countercharged per pale. 

4. Argent, a chevron sable, between three mul- 
lets (not pierced ) cules. 

5. Lozengy gules and vair. 

6. Argent, a cross flory sable, with a duck (?) 
of the second in each quarter. 

Argent, a bend azure charged with three 
fleur. de-lys of the field. 


The origins al title rea: _ “The Sincere Christian in- | 
stracted in the Faith of Christ from the written Word.” 
2 vols. 12mo, 1781.—Eb. ] 
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Argent, two bars gules, each charged with 
thaee ducks or geese of the field. 
I shall be obliged if any correspondent of 
N. & Q.” will give me the name of the family 
that bears any of the above coats. . 
Joun Davrpson. 


Prosate Court or Lrxcory.—I wish to know 
from what places, and from what date, wills are 
preserved at Lincoln; and whether they are in 
such order as to be easily consultable. 

G. W. M. 
Rixe or Espovsats R&- 
SAVIOUR BY A PIOUS MAIDEN.— 


Curtovs Leet IND: 
CEIVED FROM OURS 
“ Refert Johannes 
toriam de Virgi 
sationis.”— Vie 


Nyder in Formicario, 1, i, ¢. 1, his- 
ne accipiente & Christo annulum despon- 
le J. Kirchmann, De Annulis. 

The story duly appears in Nider, but in the 
second, not in the first chapter. He writes in 
praise of celibacy, and describes a certain maiden 
who, rejecting all earthly loves, is filled with a 
sincere affection for Christ only. After praying 
for some token of divine ac ceptance— 

“ orti locello quo nune oculis corporeis visum dirigo. 
Et ecce in eodem momento et locello vidit tres or duos 
circiter violarum amenos flosculos. . . . . . Violas manu 
collegit propria et conservavit solliciter, ut exinde amor et 


| Spes artius ad suum sponsum grate succrescerent.’ 


After enforcing the miraculous character of the 
event by reminding his readers that it was not 
the season of flowers, but somewhere about the 
feast of St. Martin, he continues : — 


“In sequenti anno iterum in orto suo laboraret quodam 
die, et ibidem in locum certum intuitum dirigeret, optando 
ex imo cordis desiderio quatenus ibi reperiret in signum 
Christifere desponsationis annulum aliquem, si divins 
voluntatis id esset; et en altera vice non sprevit Deus preces 
humilis virginis sed reperit materialem quemdam anru- 
lum quem vidi postmodum. Erat autem coloris albi, de 


| minera qua nescio, argento mundo videbatur similior. 


Et in clausura ubi jungebatur in circulum due manus 
artificiose insculpte extiterunt .... Hune annulum 
virgo gratissime servavit in posterum, et altissimo suo 
sponso deinceps ut antea in labore manuum suarum 
vivere studuit.”— Vide J. Nider, In Formicario, Cologne, 
1473 (?). 
Is this legend recorded elsewhere ? 
Jcuxta TeRR™. 


ReetMentat Court Martrat.—The evidence 
given in a Regimental Court Martial must be 
taken down in writing. Must it be permanently 
preserved (after the judgment has been given and 
acted on) by being entered in the Orderly Book 
of the regiment, or otherwise ? If so, where is it 
likely that the evidence would now be found 
given in a Regimental Court Martial of a Scotch 
county Militia Regiment, so far back as 1806, 
which regiment was disbanded at the close of the 


| war in 1814? Perhaps some of your readers can 


say. G. 
Edinburgh. 
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Famrmy or Roserts.—1. Under “ Einion 
Efell,” in Burke’s Heraldry, there is mention of 
Roberts of Llangedwin, Montgomery. Where is 
the parish church for Llangedwin ? 

2. Where is the pedigree of Roberts of Llan- 
gedwin to be found ? 

3. Was Samuel Roberts (born in North Wales 
in 1701) a member of this family ? 

4. There is mention of a family of Roberts of 
Middlesex in Burke’s Heraldry. Of what part of 
Middlesex was this branch ? E. J. RoBerts. 

19, Fleet Street. 

BrarioeraPuy or Tonacco.— Is there a work 
on this subject in any language? And can your 
readers refer me to any bookseller’s or auctioneer’s 
catalogue particularly rich in Nicotiana? I have 
consulted the former volumes of “ N. & Q.,” the 
English Catalogue, and the useful book of Dr. 
Cleland (the latter containing the nearest approach 
I have seen to a bibliography of the subject), and 
do not require references to them. Any titles not 
mentioned in these would be acceptable. * 

S. W. P. 

New York. 

Sir James Woop’s Reement.—I find this 
regiment mentioned in a legal deed in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. Where may 
Satthes notice regarding it be found? Can it be 
identified with any existing regiments? Will 
any of its records be still extant; or what means 
should be adopted to trace the history of an 
officer in connection with it ? G. 

Vireit AND Sryerne or Brrps.—Is the singing 
of birds mentioned anywhere in Virgil as one of 
the pleasures of a country life? See Pegge’s 
Anonymiana, cent. x. art. vil. S. W. P. 

New York. 

Vonpet, a Dutch poet and tragedian, born at 
Cologne in the year 1587, died at Amsterdam in 
1679. Details will be found in The Orchestra of 
January 26. Can any of your readers tell me 
whether there is an English translation of his 
works, either entirely or partly? At the same 
time I should feel obliged if anyone could indi- 











cate me an English, French, or German detailed | 


biography of this poet, either separately printed 
as a book or pamphlet, or inserted in a review or 
magazine ? H, Trepeman, 
Amsterdam. 
ToPoGRAPHICAL QueERtEs. — Wanted, the lo- 
cality of the following: — 1, Alscott, seat of Mrs. 
West; 2, Bower Hall, seat of Sir Stephen Ander- 


son; 3, Baskerville House, seat of John Ryland, | 


Esq.; 4, Comb Down, seat of James Bourdien, 
Esq.; 5, Hill Park; 6, Pain’s Hill. 
Puaruir S. Krxe. 
|* Consult Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, vol, iv. art. 
“ Tobacco” in Classification of Subjects.—Ep., ] 


Queries with Answers. 


ReEcorDs or THE Cuurcn or Scottanp. — Mr. 
John Hill Burton, in his Scot Abroad, ii. 67, states 
that the Records of the Church of Glasgow were, 
in 1692, partly preserved in the Scots College at 
Paris, and partly in the Carthusian Monastery in 
that city. We are informed that they had been 
deposited in those places by Archbishop James 
Beaton. Where are they now ? A. O. V. P. 

When James Beaton, Archbishop of Glasgow, took 
refuge in France, he carried with him a great mass of the 
ancient muniments and registers of his diocese. By his 
direction these records were deposited, partly in the 
archives of the Scots College, and partly in the Chart- 
reuse of Paris. In these two places were subsequently 
deposited the private royal memoirs and diplomas of the 
exiled family of Stuart, so that these collections altoge- 
ther were regarded with intelligent interest and rever- 
ence by those who valued them as the materials of future 
history. ° 

In 1771, the curators of the Advocates’ Library made 
an ineffectual endeavour to obtain precise information of 
the treasures of the Scots’ College. They incautiously 
asked too much. When the French Revolution threatened 
destruction to all records, and especially those of mo- 
narchy and the priesthood, the poor brethren of the Scots 
College were not found well fitted to resist the storm. Be- 
fore their flight they packed up in barrels whatever seemed 
most valuable, including many of their manuscripts, and 
dispatched them to a confidential agent at St. Omers for 
safe custody. This collection of Jacobite papers was sub- 
sequently sent to George IV. as a present from Pius VII., 
and is generally known as the Stuart Papers. ( Vide 
“N. & Q.” 2e4 §, v. 203, 371; ix. 23.) <A quantity of 
papers, however, were left in the College, among which 
were many of those carried from Scotland by Beaton ; 
and from these, Abbé M*‘Pherson selected such as he 
thought most important to carry to Scotland. The fate 
of this portion of the documents is still involved in ob- 
seurity; of which our correspondent will find some curious 
and interesting particulars in Cosmo Innes’s Preface to 
the Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, 2 vols, 4to, pub- 
lished in 1843 by the Bannatyne Club.] 


Kentish Torpograruy. — What is the date of 
an old map of Kent, by Richard Blome, dedicated 
to the “ Right Hon. Henry Lord Viscount Sidney 
of Shepey, Baron of Milton,” &c. ? 

Where was Bertie Place, the seat of Lady 
Robert Bertie? In what part of Kent was Ster- 
borough Castle ? Puiuir 8. Krxe. 

[1. The date of Blome’s Map of Kent, inscribed to 
Lord Sidney, is 1715, and was published in England Exr- 
actly Described, or a Guide to Travellers, 4to. (2) Bertie 
Place we take to have been the seat of the Farringtons at 


| Chiselhurst in Kent, of which there is some account in 


| Hasted’s Kent, i. 102, and in the Gentleman's Magazine 


| for Dec. 1823, p. 517. 


An engraving of it is given in 
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Streatfield’s Excerpta Cantiana, p. 18, 
Castle is in the parish of Lingfield, co. Surrey, and for- 
merly belonged to a branch of the Cobham family. (Man- 
ning and Bray, Surrey, ii. 346; Brayley, Surrey, iv. 
158-160; and the Visitation of Kent in the handwriting 
of Edward Hasted, Addit. MS. 16,279, p. 331, Brit. Mus.) 
A collegiate church was founded in this parish by Regi- 
nald Lord Cobham in the reign of Henry VI., and dedi- 
cated to St. Peter. } 


Sones.—I shall feel obliged by your informing 
me where I can find tne words of the two follow- 
ing songs — 

1. “Peaceful slumbering on the ocean, 

Colpoys see no danger nigh, 
Sailing on in silent motion 
Sees no foreign fleet go by,” 
alluding to his having permitted a French fleet 
to land 1 troops in Ireland during the Rebellion of 
OS, I believe. 

Also a song about a cup made out of Shake- 
speare’ s celebrated mulberry-tree, and beginning— 
“ Behold this fair goblet was carved from the tree, 

Which, oh, my dear Shakespeare, was planted by thee.” 

Warp TYRRELL. 

Transfer Office, Bank of Ireland. 

{1. The first is a parody of song entitled “ Lullaby ” in 
Cobb’s opera of “The Pirates,” which probably some 
correspondent may be able to spot. 

2. “The Mulberry Tree” is by Charles Dibdin, and is 
printed with the music in “ The Overture, Songs, Airs, 
and Chorusses, in the Jubilee, or Shakspeare’s Garland, 
as performed at Stratford-upon-Avon, and the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane.” London, oblong folio. ] 


Scots Money. — Will you kindly inform us of 
the value of Scots money in the last century, as 
compared with our present currency ? Such in- 
formation would greatly add to the interest of a 
very pleasant book published in 1865, entitled 
Social Life in Sormer Days, chiefly ¢ in the Province 
of Moray, the pecuniary matters in which are to 
me somewhat dark. For instance, in a medical 
account, we find the following : 


Jan, 22 
ib. ss. d. 
To ane plaister for his cook 0010 0 
To ane bottle bitters for his lady 0010 0 
To half ane ounce balsom for her ° 0013 0 
To ane cosmetic for her " 0018 0 
To two pound tincture for her . 06 6 0 
To ane box gilded pills for your daughte r 00 18 0 
In a Tavern Bill, 
Item, a pynt of burnt wine with Mr Arch- 
bald Dunbar and Mr Read . 0117 0 
Item, a pynt that he called for afterwards 0015 0 
Item, two seck possets ° . 0410 0 
Bill to Elgin Town n Council. 
The 18* day at the Cross, four pynts of wyn 
claret ‘ . P 0400 O 
To eight glasses broke the re 02 08 0 
To ane chopin of brandy with foure 1 unce 
of clovegillifioor ° ‘ . ° ‘ 03 00 0 


(3) Sterborough , 





According to our currency, these “ pills” and 
“pynts of wyn claret” were “rather expensive. 
C. Y. CRAwLey. 
Taynton Rectory, Gloucester. 
[Putting aside all questions of the exchangeable value 
of money in old times, the Scotch currency can easily be 


converted into English by the simple formula: 1s, 
Scots=1d. English: 20s. Scots=1s. 8d. English. The 


Scotch are liberal in computing their land and liquor : 
the Scottish pint corresponding to two English quarts, 
As for their coin, every one knows the couplet — 
“ How can the rogues pretend to sense ? 
Their pound is only twenty pence.” 
Scott’s Waverley, ed, 1846, i, 64.) 


Lives on THE Evonarist (3" S. xi. 225.)—It 
these lines belong to Queen Elizabeth, how does 
; happen that they a are included in Dr. Donne’s 

Poems, London, 1719 K. 

[These lines are not inserted in the first edition of 
Donne’s Poems, 1633, and published by John Marriot, 
who probably had the benefit of the judgment of Izaak 
Walton. They appear in the edition printed by J. 
Flesher, 1654, p, 352; but as we find in the same volume 
two other pieces attributed to him which are by Sir John 
Roe (see pp. 62, 197), much reliance cannot be placed on 
this edition. How was it that Tonson omitted the Sixth 
Satyre in his reprint of 1719 ?] 


De For: Tue True Born 
Banxs.—I have before me :— 

“A true collection of the Writings of the Author of 
the True Born Englishman. The Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged by himself. London, 1705,” 

In it is an article :— 

“ The Villainy of Stockjobbers detected, and the Causes 
of the late Run upon the Bank and Bankers discovered 
and considered.” 

It is very curious to see that Mr. Leeman has 
been anticipated by more than 160 years, and to 
find the same arguments used by him in defence 
of his Bill have been published by De Foe, and 
the same desire shown, mutatis mutandis, to make 
banks solvent, by Act of Parliament, who have 
allowed their funds, which ought to be fructify- 
ing in commerce and easily available, to be ex- 
tracted from them by reckless contractors, leaving 
for the depositors nothing but Lloyd’s bonds and 
sham scrip of unproductive American railways. 

Will any of your correspondents be good 
enough to inform me of the date when this pam- 
phlet was originally published ? 


ENGLISHMAN : 


CLARRY. 
[ This pamphlet was originally published in 1701. See 
Wilson’s Defve, i. 342, where will be found much curious 
information respecting two tracts bearing upon the same 
subject, and its connection with parliamentary representa- 
tion, and of which The Villainy of Stock Jobbers may be 
considered the completion. } 
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PICTURE-CLEANING: PRINT-COLLECTING.—Can 
any of your readers inform me of a good practical 
book on picture cleaning and varnishing? Many 
of my pictures have been, to my mind, spoilt by 
the so-called picture cleaners and restorers, though 
I have tried several of the best of them, as they 
either take away all the life and beauty of the 
picture by their chemicals in removing the old 
varnish, or they ruin it with adding a lot of new 
paint where they think the colour has gone. I 
should also like to know of a good book on print 
collecting, giving the average price of prints, Xc. 
I have the Print Collector’s Manual by Maberly, 
but it does not go sufficiently into the subject to 
be of much practical use. F. H. G. 


[ There are several manuals on picture cleaning, of the | 


respective merits of which our correspondent would pro- 
bably be able to learn particulars from Winsor and New- 
ton, or some other dealers in artists’ colours. But we be- 
lieve he would do far better to trust his pictures to 
some respectable cleaner, such as Messrs. Seguier and 
Smart, or Mr. James, 

We are sure there is no book on print-collecting that 
would be of the slightest use in giving information about 
average prices. They are constantly fluctuating, and de- 
pend entirely upon the quality of the impressions and 
their condition. Thus, you may get a Rembrandt’s 
“ Hundred Guilder” for fifteen or twenty pounds, whilst 
an impression from the same plate will at a public sale 
produce many hundreds. | 


“Ty tHe Last Drron.”—The frequent allusions 


made in parliament and elsewhere to the deter- 
mination to “die in the last ditch” all point to 


an historical origin for the phrase. To what 
event does it refer ? S. 


[After the French invasion of Holland in 1672, the 
young Prince of Orange (William III.) indignantly re- 
pelled all the combined efforts of Louis XIV. and our 
Charles II. to seduce him from the cause of the Republic, 
and submit to become their vassal, When the Duke of 
Buckingham asked him, if he did not see that the de- 
struction of his commonwealth was inevitable, he boldly 
replied, * That what his Grace said concerning their dan- 
gerous condition was indeed true; but yet that he had 
one way still left not to see it completed, which was to 
die in the last dyke” ; that is, to fight it out to the last. | 


Swan Marxs.—I shall be obliged to any one 
who will direct my attention to any unpublished 
rolls or books of swan marks. 

Epwarp Pracock. 

[Among the manuscripts of the late Dawson Turner 
was the following article : —“ Lot 468. Figures of those 
swan marks used by the proprietors in the Hundred of 
Wisbeach, in the Isle of Ely, on parchment, 1566, 8vo.” 
At the end of the volume is inserted a Table of Swan 
Laws “established and decreed by the Commissioners 
assigned by virtue of her Majesty’s Commission of Swan- 





ing-moote,” bearing date May 25,1577. These ordinances 


differ very materially from those in the preceding article; 
and more resemble those printed in the Archeologia, xvi. 
153, from the roll communicated by Sir Joseph Banks, 
which relates to the swans upon the river Wytham, in 
For references to works on swan marks, 
In the roll of swan marks 


Lincolnshire, 
see “N. & Q,” 1* S, viii. 256. 
extant at Loseley are given the marks of the principal 
persons resident in Surrey, as also the marks of the Dyers’ 


and Vintners’ Companies. } 


Myvyrian MSS.: “Or a nopte RAcr was 
SHENKIN.” — Among the Myvyrian MSS. pre- 
sented by the Cymmrodorion Society to the British 
Museum is the song “ Of a noble race was Shen- 
kin, of the time of Owen Tudor,” in Welsh and 
English, “by John Dryden” (Addl. MSS. 15025, 
p. 140). Is there any reason for giving this song 
to Dryden, and what is the authority of these 
MSS. ? CH. 

[It is very doubtful whether this satirical, but humor- 
ous ballad, is by Dryden. It probably first turned up in 
one of the Miscellanies, or Hospitals for Wit. It is printed 
with his name in The Cambro-Briton of Dec. 1819 (vol. i, 
p. 146), accompanied with a translation in Greek, Latin, 


and Welsh. } 


Oss1an.—Mr. Sinclair, in that curious repertory 
styled The Code of Health, &c., alludes, in vol. 1. 
p. 582, to the mode of sleeping as described by 
Ossian in the following lines : — 

“ Connal lay by the sounding stream, 
Beneath a leafless oak. 
Upon a moss-clad stone 
The chief of heroes reclined his head.” 

He says the quotation is from a new translation 
of Fingal, by the Rev. Thos. Ross, and very supe- 
rior to that executed by the well-abused Macpher- 
son. Has that translation ever been published ? 
If so, on what documents did it profess to be 
based ? C. A. W. 

[“ Fingal, an epic Poem, translated from the original 
Gaelic, by the Rev. Thomas Ross. Edinb. 1807, 8vo.” 
Only thirty copies printed. No copy of it is in the British 
Museum. | 


Replies. 
THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY—WADARD. 
(3" S. xi. 255.) 

In the year 1838 I printed, for private circula- 
tion, Researches and conjectures on the Bayeua 
tapestry. As the impression of the pamphlet was 
limited to one hundred copies, of which many 
were sent to France, it has at least the distinc- 
tion of rarity, and I shall therefore transcribe from 
it all that relates to the inscription HIC EST 
WADARD. The fact that Wadard is named in the 
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Domesday or Dom-boc was stated in print as early 
as 1820, but the curious particulars here added, 
which are assumed to identify him with the figure 
so named in the tapestry, were the result of my 
own inquiries : — 

“ Hic: EST : WADARD: appears over the figure of aman 
armed and mounted, Mr. Douce and M, de la Rue con- 
sider him as a centinel (a): I take him to have been the 
chief commissary of the army. Wadard, a name which 
does not occur in the Domesday survey as a tenant befor: 
the conquest, obtained six messuages at Dover—the gift 
of Odon (b). He also held lands under Odon in various 
parts of Kent, in Oxfordshire, in Lincolnshire, etc. (c). 
In Lincolnshire alone he is nine times called Homo EPts- 
COPT BAIOCENSIS = the homage r of the bishop of Baye ux (da). 
(a) Archzeologia, xvii. 102. (b) Domesday-book, | a 1. (c) 
Ibid. 6 a 2, 7 b 1, etc., 155 b 2, 156 a 1, ete. (d) Ibid, 342 
passim.” 


I shall now, after a lapse of thirty years, revert | 


to the scene in question — relying, exclusively, on 
the colored plates of the tapestry as engraved by 
Basire from the drawings of C. A. Stothard, and 
published by the Society of antiquaries of London 
in 1819-23. 

The pictorial group to which the inscription 


applies consists of Wadard and five persons of an | 
inferior class. Wadard is the most conspicuous 


figure. He is well-mounted; is clothed in a suit 
of mail; wears no casque; but carries a spear and 
shield. The other persons, who are on foot, wear 
tunics or working dresses. Wadard addresses one 


| 


who carries an axe on his right shoulder, and | 


holds the bridle of a stout under-sized horse, from 
which he seems to have just dismounted, in his 
left hand. The horse carries a pack-saddle, and 
is without stirrups. The other figifresare behind 
Wadard. One, who wears a sword, carries a pig 
on his right shoulder; another, who also wears a 
sword, seems to carry a coil of rope; another, a 
youth, leads a sheep; and another seems to whirl 
his axe in exultation at having ham-strung or 
otherwise disabled a fine ox— which casts an 
earnest eye on its enemy. The three huts which 
appear above the figures may perhaps be intended 
for the outskirts of Hastings. 

Now, what is the meaning of this pantomimic 
exhibition ? Why, the inscription of the scene 
which precedes is a clue to the just interpre- 
tation of the scene in question, It runs thus: 
WIC EXEVNT CABALLI DE NAVIBVS: ET HIC MILITES 


An argument on this scene would involve a 
useless repetition of the significant and curious 
particulars which I have pointed out. The facts, 
in connection with the circumstances, are the evi- 
dence on which I submit this interpretation for 
acceptance or rejection. Botton Corney. 


WRITINGS ON THE PRE-EXISTENCE OF 
SOULS. 
(3*4 S. xi. 86, 167.) 


As some interesting enquiries concerning the 
pre-existence of souls occur in recent numbers of 
“N. & Q.,” permit me, as an old scholar who has 
for many years studied and favoured this doctrine, 
to say a few words on the subject. I write from 
Bath, in which city Joseph Glanvill, rector of 
Bath Abbey, promulgated this very ancient hy- 
pothesis about two centuries ago, Let me mention 
a few of the chief writings on this topic which 
have fallen under my own perusal. They may 
possibly be worth the attention of your readers. — 

In the first place, several passages of the Bible 
appear to support the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of souls, which was the common tenet of the Jews. 

Next, the Jewish cabalists are generally in 
favour of it, witness the writings of Philo J udeeus 
and Simeon Ben Jochai, in the book of Sohar. 
It was also espoused by Origen and several of 
the Christian Fathers. This doctrine prevailed in 
Greece, as we find in the writings of the Pytha- 
gorean and Platonic philosophers. Among the 


| Orientals, it was held by many of the Chaldeans, 


Persians, Mahometans, Bramins, and Buddhists. 
We find some notices of it in the writings of 
Watts, Fleming, and the Christologists, respecting 
the pre-existent glory of the Blessed Saviour of 
the world. Moreover, many books are extant, 
even in the English language, which expressly 


| support this doctrine of the pre-existence of souls. 


Among them let me mention the following :— 
“ Bishop Rust (the friend of Jeremy Taylor) pub- 


| lished A Letter of Resolution concerning Origen 


FESTINAVERVNT HASTINGA VT CIBVM RAPERENTVR. | 
| of the Eastern Sages concerning the Pre-existence 


One of the first objects of a commander who lands 


on a hostile shore is to secure the requisite sup- | 


plies of provisions. This rale applies to all times ; 
and as the inscription proves, was adhered to by 
the Normans on this memorable occasion. The 
commander himself is otherwise occupied. He 
must trust to a commissary of provisions, and the 
commissary must have his purveyors and sub-pur- 
veyors—all which, as I conceive, we have just 
seen exemplified. 


and his Chief Opinions, in which he maintained 
the orthodoxy of this admirable father. Joseph 
Glanvill, a very pious, learned and ingenious 
scholar, wrote a book with the following title, 
Lux Orientalis; or an Enquiry into the Opinions 


of Souls, being a Key to Unlock the Grand Mys- 
teries of Providence in relation to Man's Sin and 
Misery. This brilliant treatise, published in 
1662, Glanvill intended as a theodicy or vindi- 
cation of Deity. It was written to justify the 
ways of God to man, and to show that the ori- 
ginal sin was some transgression of souls in a pre- 
existent state of being, which occasioned their 
lapse into materialism, and terrestrial bodies of 
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mortality, in order to be purified in this planet 


earth, which he considered as a sort of Hades or | 


Purgatory, a region of probation and discipline 
between Heaven and Hell.” 

Dr. Henry More, the great cabalistic Platonist, 
expressly pleaded for the same doctrine in his 
commentary on Glanvill’s book. 

The pre-existence of souls was also maintained 
by Richard Brocklesby in his immense folio volume 
entitled Gospel Theism, 1706. This rare work is, 

srhaps, the greatest monument of theologic learn- 
ing in the English language, superior even to Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System, in emulation of which 
it was written. But such is the deceitfulness and 
unfairness of literary fame that scarcely any notice 
of this giant of erudition is taken by our biblio- 
graphers ; and I shall feel obliged to the ingenious 
readers of “N. & Q.” for any information con- 
cerning him. 

The same doctrine was also expressly and ably 
leaded by Berrow in a learned a called The 
*vre-existent Lapse of Human Souls. It was also 

elaborately defended in a book of extraordinary 
merit by the great freemason Chevalier Ramsay, 
the friend and biographer of Fenelon, in his post- 
humous work, entitled The Philosophie Prin- 
ciples of Religion. I believe that it was also 
maintained by the theosopher Helmont, whose 
opinions were adopted in England by a scholar 
who bears the initials W. C., in a scarce book in 
my possession, entitled Queries Concerning the 
Revolution of Human Souls, 

Many more recent writers have also coun- 
tenanced this doctrine of pre-existence; for in- 
stance, Thomas Taylor, the Platonist. The novel 
writers, like Scott and Marryat, have made some 
use of it in their fictions; and many of the poets, 
like Wordsworth, have rhapsodised upon it. In 
his best ode he tells us, “that Nature, the vene- 
rable nurse, does what she can to make her foster 
child and creature man forget the glories he hath 
known, and the imperial palace whence he came.” 
I was guilty of the same sentiments in my tragedy 
of Socrates, 1842, in which these lines occur :— 


“ Thou hast caught the traces 
Of future scenes in tranced anticipation ; 
And when those scenes came in reality, 
Felt sure that thou hast traversed them before ; 
By past familiarity prepared 
To act aright through all their changes.” 


Many more books than I have mentioned have 
been written on this curious and difficult topic, 
some of which are noticed in Watt’s Bibliotheca, 
and other bibliographic dictionaries. I have in 
this note confined my attention to those writings 
which I have read, and which are contained in my 
own library. Perhaps some of your readers have 
been more laborious investigators of this branch 
of literature. Should this be the case, I hope they 


will favour the public with further information on 
its mysteries. Francis BARHAM. 


Bath, March 6. 





As this subject is under discussion, and A. W. B. 
thinks it would be interesting to hear what others 
have to say, I would mention (though it does not 
exactly come under the head of “ pre-existence ”’) 
that frequently, sometimes when in thought, 
sometimes when in active life, my “mind's eye ” 
has perceived a circumstance which at the mo- 





ment came and went like to one breathing on the 
highly burnished surface of a piece of metal, but 
leaving nevertheless a hazy remembrance of its 
presence; months afterwards the actual circum- 
| stance has occurred, recalling the previous vision. 
This, I fancy, was what used to be called “‘second 
sight ;” but I feel inclined to think that the pre- 
existing thought is nothing more than one of 
those constantly flitting ideas of everyday life, 
which are always presenting themselves to the 
mind, and that the subsequent occurrence being 
one of everyday life, calls up the remembrance 
of the previous impressions, and causes one to 
imagine that it was really a foresight or glance at 
futurity. Perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to suggest reasons for those vagaries of the 
brain. Liom F, 


The following lines from Tennyson’s Two Voices 
seem to me to accurately express the very singular 
feeling which A. W. B. describes himself as occa- 
sionally experiencing. I have always considered 


the passage as a most admirable description of one 
of the strangest psychological phenomena con- 


nected with the human mind :— 
“ Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 
“ Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where ; 
Such as no language may declare.” 

Any one who has ever experienced this very 
remarkable and utterly indescribable sensation will 
acknowledge the truth of these lines. I think the 
most rational solution of the mystery is, that these 
“ shadow recollections” really are “ glimpses of 
forgotten dreams;” though probably some cor- 
respondent who has pondered the matter more 
deeply than I have will be able to suggest a better 
solution. The Laureate’s illustrious predecessor 
seems to have believed in the possibility of pre- 
existence. In his wonderful Ode on the Intima- 








tions of Immortality the following striking passage 
occurs : — 
“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
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Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come } 
From God, who is our home.” | 
If A. W. B. will kindly refer me to one or two 
other “ poets of our interior life” who have alluded 
to this phenomenon of the memory, I shall feel | 
obliged tohim. May not Shakspeare, who “knew | 
all that man can feel, and the times when he feels | 
it,” have partly referred to these “incidents of an 
anterior dream,” when he wrote the well-known 
lines in the Tempest, 
“ We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep ?” 
JONATHAN Bovcuier. 


Brompton, S.W. 





With reference to some remarks under this 
head in “N. & Q.” of February 23, p. 167, I beg 
to say, having myself experienced the strange 
mental phenomenon more than once, many years 
ago, that I have lately read a very satisfactory 
elucidation of the subject. It was by a note at 
foot of a page in a volume I held, supposed to be 
the words of a medical man, that the illusion was 
so well accounted for. It is as follows: — “The 
brain (like the tongue) is in a pair, and to the 
duality of the organ is owing the consciousness | 


of the moment, that is, of the scene at the instant | 
being at first perceived on only one side of the 
pair, followed instantly by an impression on the | 
whole of the brain ; and it is the contrast between | 
the vivid impression on the whole, and the faint, 
transient impressions on the part, which gives to 
the latter the idea of great remoteness.” Now, it 
seems to me, the vivid impression is mysteriously | 
like an encore of what has occurred at some most 
distant period ; and the question suggested to the | 
mind is, can this scene’ be a repetition of what 
has occurred in a pre-existent state ; but (the flash 
as it might be called) the faint impression is so 
transient, that the fact would probably recede 
from the memory, as a mere phantasm, and would, 
I feel assured, in my own case, had I not become 
aware that another had been subject to the illu- 
sion. Ihave never met with any person to say he 
had experienced this strange phenomenon, having 
met with only one writer (except the one herein 
alluded to) to mention the subject referred to by 
»*X.& QO” SENTIO. 


THE OLDEST VOLUNTEER: DR. CYRIL 
JACKSON, 
xi. 230, 253.) 
These subjects, suggested in your pages, may 
» . “77 . . > 
appear sufficiently discordant till explained in the 
sequel. But as some of your correspondents have 


(3°48, 


recently been dealing with times that lie upon the 


| charging their pieces. 
| tially escaped from being shot by a fellow-collegian, 


verge of the memory of few now existing, I beg 
to be permitted to add a rambling contribution of 
part of my experience of that date, when the 
volunteer force was raised. I was a gownsman in 
the University of Oxford at the period to which 
Mr. Swirte alludes (3" 8. xi. 253), and among 
those who were invited to bear arms; when upon 
threat of invasion the call then made was loyally 
responded to by a host of volunteers who started, 
up to meet the emergency. “ Little and great,” 
as George III. exultingly remarked to one who 
pointed out to him a very small individual among 
the ranks in the review at the park, “all came 
forward.” In the university, among the youths, 
wonted hours of lecture were devoted to drills in 
the gardens; drill-serjeants were running about ; 
equipments and muskets mingled with caps and 
gowns, and books and papers in the rooms, and 
every thing was changed from signs of study to 
symptoms of preparation for war. I have reason 
for entertaining a lively and grateful sense of this 
juncture ; for when the recruits began to learn the 
art of firing in rank, many of them on retiring 
from the field, were found to have missed dis- 
I narrowly and providen- 


who took up a musket lying in a corner, levelled 
and snapped it at me in sport. It was afterwards 


| ascertained to have been loaded, but no explosion 


took place. 

I am, however, induced to mention this in con- 
nexion with a few hints that have reached you 
concerning a contemporaneous personage of some 
importance then and there resident (3"¢ S. xi. 
230)— 


“ Cyril, of Christ Church the Dean,” 


as he is called in a worthless epigram, or quatrain, 
for it hardly rises to the worth of an epigram, and 
is unnecessary here to be recited. I was not at- 
tached to the college which he graced and upheld 
by his consequence and ability; but had very 
frequent opportunities of seeing him and hearing 
of him; and his figure and features in memory’s 
eye are circumstantially and graphically before 
me. He was frequently to be seen in his walks in 
the streets, usually attended by one or more stu- 
dents of the college. The names of those at dif- 
ferent periods most frequently attendant upon 
him during my residence, were Marsh, Cary, and 
Wood, the former two of whom were raised to the 
bench of bishops; but I must leave to some other 
correspondent to say what became of the third. 
The groupe of one or two with the Dean was 


| admirably given by Deighton, of Charing Cross, 


the clever, but coarse and vulgar caricaturist, in 
which he exhibits most accurately the stoop of 
Jackson and his attendant. I am unacquainted 
with what the Rey. 8S. F. Smith, quoted by 
OXoNTENSIS, may have said of him in the Man- 
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chester School Register; but from a relation of | Duke of Buckingham, was made at Sheffield by 


mine, who came from the same town, I have often 


heard that he and his brother William, the bishop, | 


were born at Stamford in Lincolnshire. William 
was considered by no means equal to Cyril in 
talent or manners, and comparative anecdotes on 
this head were current among the Oxonians of 
that day to the advantage of the Dean, who cer- 
tainly was a remarkable man in a conspicuous 
and responsible position, and his scholarship and 
transcendent powers of government stood high 
in the estimation of those who enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of intercourse with him, and were best 
qualified to appreciate them. The nolo episcopari 
has been attribhiited to him, for it was reported 
that he more than once declined the offer of a 
mitre. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that 
he outlived the charms or preference of his high 
office before other considerations, though emi- 
nently qualified for it. Instead of these he wisely, 
but suddenly, divested himself of his collegiate 
cares and duties in time to enjoy the tranquillity 
of retirement. One morning, so the story went, 
a chaise was ordered to his lodgings at Christ 
Church ; he entered it, having taken preliminary 
measures and resolutions, and at once turning his 
back upon ancient sympathies and painful adieux, 
proceeded to his living at Felpham in Sussex, 


where he sought the reverse of that in which he | 


had been so long engaged, and ended his days in 
retirement. Mr. Hayley, the friend of the poet 
Cowper, rejoiced to have so eminent a man and 
scholar in his neighbourhood, is said to have 
hastened to seek his acquaintance. Calling on him 
and expressing a hope that frequent visits might 
pass between him, the Dean is reported to have 
replied to this effect, “Our books, Mr. Hayley, 
may frequently visit each other—ourselves will 
never. 

If I should have recited or misrepresented any- 
thing that has been better known or told of this 
excellent dignitary, as it will be borne in mind 
that Mr. Smith’s account has not met my eye, I 
will gladly receive correction. The mention of 
him by your correspondent has called forth the 
little I had to give you. They are but the imper- 
fect shreds of recollections, and as such only, I 
venture to place them on your pages. 

OxonTensts ALTER. 


FELTON’S DAGGER. 
(3"4 S. vi. 206, 256, 519.) 

The discussions about this weapon do not appear 
to me to have arrived at any satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Having a new edition of Hunter's Hallam- 
shire in the press, I am desirous of ascertaining 
whether there is really any historical foundation 


for the assertion that the knife, which killed the 


one Thomas Wild, and that Felton bought it of 
him when recruiting in that town. Mr. Hunter’s 
silence on this subject is ominous, as no one was 
so likely to have known the tradition, and recorded 
it if it had any substantial foundation. Through 
the courtesy of their owners, I am in possession 
of accurate drawings and descriptions of the two 
knives which respectively claim to have dealt the 
fatal thrust. That which belongs to the Earl of 
Denbigh was certainly never made at Sheflield— 
no cutler of that town in the seventeenth century 
could have manufactured such a weapon—indeed, 
there can be little doubt of its being of continental 
make, and is well adapted for an assassin’s pur- 
pose. The knife belonging to T. Thistlethwayte, 
Esq., is of simpler construction, but bears no Shef- 
field trade mark on the blade. It is no common 
Sheffield knife of the period of the murder, and I 
suspect was never at Sheffield. What then is the 
evidence connecting Sheffield with the weapon 
that Felton used? In Howell’s State Trials, 
vol. iii. p. 368 it is said that “ Lieutenant Felton, 
about nine in the morning, with one blow, having 
got a knife for the purpose, struck the Duke under 
the left rib, &c.” James Howell, in a letter to the 
Countess of Sunderland, dated Aug. 1628, the very 
month of the murder, gives a similar account; so 
does Rushworth in his Historical Collections; and 
Sir Henry Wotton, in his Life and Death of 
George | illiers Duke of Buckingham, says :— 


“In a bye cutler’s shop on Tower Hill he bought a 


| tenpenny knife (so cheap was the instrument of this great 


| allusion to a “tenpenny knife” is repeated. 


attempt) and the sheath thereof he sewed to the lining of 
his pocket, that he might at any moment draw forth the 
blade alone with one hand, for he had maimed the other.” 
In all these authorities no mention occurs of 
Sheffield or its cutler, Thomas Wild; but the 
Pos- 
sibly however this might mean that Felton only 
aid tenpence for it as a secondhand bargain, and 
in days when swords were carried by all gentle- 
men, an extraordinary indignity would attach to 
the fact that the great Duke was stabbed with a 
knife. This, however, is mere surmise. What I 
seek to ascertain is, whether there exists any his- 


| torical evidence whatever for connecting Sheffield 
| with the manufacture of the blade with which 


Buckingham was assassinated ? 


Itis all stated in 
full in the Sheffield Local Register, but as an ex- 
tract from the Sheffield Mercury, into the columns 
of which some correspondent may have inserted a 


| local tradition, without inquiry as to its authen- 
| ticity. If the Cutlers’ Company have not Thomas 


Wild on their Registry, the whole story, as regards 
Shettield, becomes a myth. 
Atrrep Gatry, D.D. 
Ecclestield. 
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THE CALEDONIAN HUNT’S DELIGHT, 
“YE BANKS AND BRAES 0’ BONNIE DOON,” 
AND ROBERT BURNS. 

(3™ S. x. 476; xi. 158.) 

In'answer to C. M. Q.’s further enquiries, it may 
be as well first to note that the date of Burns's 
letter to Thomson, is November, 1794. He there 
says: “ There is an air, ‘ The Caledonian Hunt's 
Delight,’ to which I wrote a song that you will 
find in Johnson, ‘ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon.’” Then follows the story of the air having 


been composed upon the black keys of the harp- | 


sichord, by an amateur, in his first attempt at 
composition, and Burns tells it on the authority of 
Clarke, the editor of Johnson’s Scots Musical Mu- 


seum. THe then adds: “ Now, to show you how 


| “Ah! well a day!” [echo] “ well a day! ” 


difficult it is to trace the origin of our airs, I have | 


heard it repeatedly asserted that it was an Irish 
air; nay, [ met with an Irish gentleman who 
affirmed that he had heard it in Ireland among 
the old women; while, on the other hand, a 
Countess informed me, that the first person who 
introduced the air into this country (Scotland), 


| the identity of the air. 


was a baronet’s lady of her acquaintance, who | 


took down the notes from an itinerant piper in the 
Isle of Man.” 

From the words, “on the other hand,” Burns 
seems to regard the last account as a contradiction 
of the others, but there is nothing contradictory if 
the air was old; moreover, the “ itinerant piper” 
may have wandered from Ireland or elsewhere. 

Now, Burns’s song was first printed, with the 
name of Mr. Miller as composer of the music, in 
the fourth volume of Johnson’s Scots Musical 
Museum, entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1793, and 
the date of his letter is 1794, so the above-named 


contradictions of the asserted authorship of the 


music followed immediately after the publication. 
To these I add another, in the form of a prior pub- 
lication in London. It may be observed, too, that 
the name of “ The Caledonian Hunt's Delight,” 
can scarcely be coeval with the tune; surely it 


title. The song to which I refer is:— 
“Lost! lost! lost is my quiet 
For ever! since Henry has left me to mourn.” 

and the air is identical with “ Ye banks and braes 
0’ bonnie Doon.” The copy I have was printed 
on a half sheet, by Dale, and it was afterwards 
included by him in the first volume of his Collec- 
tion of English Songs, p. 57. Dale could have 
known nothing of its attributed Scotch author- 
ship, for he collected the Scotch songs into three 
volumes, but did not include this air among them. 
He had been for some years a successful composer 
and arranger of airs before 1780, when he com- 
menced as a publisher. 


| which they were drawn. 


copies (not being able to avail myself of music- 
types in “ N. & Q.”), I will do the best I can to 
explain them. In Dale’s copy there is but one 
note that cannot be played upon a black key, and 
in the Scotch copy, another note, but both easily 
changed. In the former the tune begins on the 
first of the bar; in the second, Burns’s words 
require an unaccented note before it. In the 
English copy there are two appoggiaturas which 
are cut out in the Scotch, and a few notes of the 
second part of the air are without words, being 
taken an octave lower, as an echo by the harpsi- 
chord or pianoforte accompaniment, while Burns’s 
words run straight through the tune, echo and all. 
Thus, in the London copy :— 

fecho] “ah! 
well a day!” . 
Such petty changes cannot in any way affect 
The echoes are decidedly 
appropriate ; for, where they occur, the notes of 
the melody are exactly the same as those to the 
preceding words; indeed, they stamp it, to my 
mind, as the original design of the song. They 
also lead me to infer that it was written for the 
stage, and that the notes of the singer were there 
taken up by the orchestra. But whether intended 
for the theatre or not, it is a song that could 
not well be sung without an accompaniment, on 
account of the echo. The music bears the impress 
of an accomplished musician as its author, whether 
Irish or English ; and although there are English 
compositions of this class, I did not include any in 
my collection, thinking them too Irish in character, 
The air is to be found in the summing up, at the 
end of my second volume (p. 794), where I felt it 
necessary to point out the all but universal in- 
accuracy of collections of national music printed 
during the last century, and how profit had been 
alone considered, and the readiest materials em- 
ployed, without any regard to the sources from 
This collection of John- 
son’s is there named as a glaring example of such 


° ' _ it | literary dishonesty, having been issued under the 
must have had time to become a favourite with | 
the Hunt before it could have acquired such a | 


loudest professions of truthfulness. 
To show how Burns was deceived, I quote his 
letter addressed to Mr. Candlish, in June, 1787 : 


| “T am engaged in assisting an honest Scotch en- 


thusiast, a friend of mine, who is an engraver, and 
has taken it into his head to publish a collection 
of all our songs set to music, of which the words 
and music are done by Scotsmen;” and in October 
of the same year, to another correspondent: “ An 
engraver, James Johnson, in Edinburgh, has, not 
from mercenary motives, but from an honest Scotch 
enthusiasm, set about collecting all our native 
songs,” &ce. But how did Johnson fulfil his pro- 
mise? Within the very first twenty-four songs 
of the first volume, he appropriated compositions 
by Purcell, Michael Arne, Hook, Berg, and Bat- 


As to the slight variations between the two tishill, to say nothing of others among them, 
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which, with a little more trouble, I might equally 
have traced. Clarke is, perhaps, principally re- 
sponsible for this, having been the musical editor 
of the work; but it will be impossible to acquit 
Johnson of participation in the deceit. His at- 
tention had evidently been drawn to it by his 
subscribers, for in the preface to his second volume, 
he says: “In the first volume of this work, two or 
three airs, not of Scots composition, have been 
inadvertently inserted ; which, whatever excellence 
they may have, was improper, as the collection is 
meant to be solely the music of our country.” 
Yet, with this renewed promise and paltry ad- 
mission, he, or his editor, continued to steal in 
the same way to the end of the work. The only 
difference was that they began with songs of too 
scientific a class, unsuited to popular taste, and 
afterwards took the simpler ones that required 
less accompaniment. As they drew towards the 
end of the collection of so called Scots Songs, they 
only followed the London press more closely. Of 
this, two instances taken from well-known songs, 
may here suffice : “ Jenny’s Bawbee,” and “ Comin’ 
thro’ the rye.” The words of the first were eopied 
from Herd’s Scottish Songs, and they had to tind 
the properair. The first line: 
“ A’ that e’er my Jenny had, my Jenny had, my Jenny 
had,” 

shows that it was intended for the tune of 
“ Sike a wife as Willy had, as Willy had, as Willy had,” 
but that being unknown to them (it may be seen 
in N. Thompson’s 180 Loyal Songs, 1688 and 
1694), they appropriated the English country 
dance tune of “ Polly put the kettle on,” which 
had been revived in popularity three years before 
by Dale's variations for the pianoforte. 

As to “Comin’ thro’ the rye,” the original 
words and the tune are from a London pantomime, 


viz. “Harlequin Mariner,’ which was brought | 


out at the Royal Circus, at Christmas, 1795-6. 
In this pantomime, Mrs. Henley, acting the part 
of Market Goody, sang a song beginning : 
“Tf a body meet a body going to the fair 
If a body kiss a body, need a body care ?” 

The words by Mr. Cross, the author of the pan- 
tomime, the music adapted by J. Sanderson. 
This song became popular and was published by 
Broderip and Wilkinson on June 29, 1796, accord- 
ing to the entry at Stationers’ Hall. The fifth 
volume of Johnson’s Scots Museum was entered 
on May 13, of the following year, and in it both 
songs are included, The latter as 

“ Gin a body meet a body comin’ thro’ the rye, 
Gin a body kiss a body, need a body ery?” 

Now since Clarke and Johnson were guilty of 
such literary dishonesty as this—and a large 
number of similar cases occur in every volume— 
is either to be trusted in the very improbable (if 


not incredible) tale they tell of the way in which 
the tune of the Caledonian Hunt’s Delight was 
produced? If Mr. Miller had any hand in it, he 
may have written something which Clarke could 
turn into a well-known tune, for the first attempts 
of an amateur composer are generally half-faded 
reminiscences. When original, they are, as usual, 
very bad music. There is no instance upon record 
of so good an air as this proceeding from such a 
first attempt. Again, we are told that Mr. Miller 
had “an ardent ambition to be able to compose a 
Scots air,” and yet the air of which he is said to 
have “produced the rudiments,” has none of the 
Scotch conventionalities, but is thoroughly Irish 
in character. 

The black-key theory is an old piece of humbug, 
which would be unworthy of notice if Scotch airs 
were not still falsified to that imaginary scale. 
From the early ages of their Christianity the Scotch 
had both the fourth and the seventh in their 
scale, and the Scotch bagpipe produces both the 
sharp and the flat seventh. 

And now, what results from the deception prac- 
tised upon Burns and upon the Scottish public? 
It is this; that whereas Burns intended to write 
only to Scotch tunes, literally, one-half of his 
songs were written, and are still published, to 
English or Irish airs—principally to English. 

Vat. CHAPPELL. 





ALPHABET BELLS. 
(34 S, xi. 184.) 

Enquiry was made some months ago in these 
ages, as to the intention of the alphabet as a 
egend, and I think no suggestion has at present 
been offered. If I may venture to express an opi- 
nion, I should say, that this use of the alphabet 
is strictly symbolical. Of what I believe it is 
| symbolical, I will now explain. A correspondent 
| however, informs me, that the alphabet at length 
| is also found as a legend on tiles, &c., and initial 
letters separately ; but having no particulars of 
such legends, I wish these remarks to apply only 
| to the criscross row on bells. It is of course well 
known that our devout forefathers, with that true 
instinct that finds sermons in stones and good in 
everything, attached a symbolical meaning to 
| every part of the church fabrick. The tower, I 
believe, symbolised the Bishop of the diocese ; 
the Bell-cage, formed of many intersections of 
wood, symbolised th@ Cross of our B. Lord; and 
| the Bells suspended from it, Preachers, whose 
message emanated from the cross. 

The Bell then symbolises the Preacher; the 
clapper is his tongue ; he must utter no uncertain 
sound between truth and heresy; his doctrine 
must be easy to be understood (a eismuos Adyos, 

1 Cor. xiv. 9), and be clear as a bell. He must 
} 
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be well content to lay again and again the foun- 
dation of knowledge, the elements of the Christian 
faith, often expounding to Babes in Christ the 
first principles (7a oroixeia, Heb. v. 12), aptly sym- 
bolised by the A B C, of the oracles of God. 

As therefore the bell suggests to the ear the 
character of the preacher, so, it seems to me, the 
A BC legend suggests, as speakingly to the eye, 
what should be the nature of his doctrine. 

That the alphabet was used in this symbolical 
manner is evident from the fact that it was a part 
of the ancient ceremonial observed in the dedi- 
cation of churches, that the Bishop should inscribe 
the alphabet from corner to corner on the pave- 
ment. The ceremony is mentioned by Bishop 
Durandus [ 1220-1296), in his Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorum; but I have not the work to refer to. 

W. H. S. 


Yaxley. 





CuristopHer Cotiiys (3S, xi. 84, 161.)— 
Whether there be any ground for Sharon Turner's 
suggestion in regard to this Constable of Queens- 
borough Castle having been no other than Chris- 
topher Colon, or Columbus, is indeed extremely 
doubtful. But your correspondent C. CoLLins 
TRELAWNY, taking up the cudgels in behalf of the 
valiant Constable, and claiming him as his an- 
cestor, raises a question which needs confirmation. 

An inscription on a monument in the parish 
church of Pennycross, Devon, affirms that your 
correspondent’s family trace their pedigree from 
George Collins, Esq., of Ham, son of General A 
Collins, and grandson of the celebrated author of 
The Peerage of England. There it ends. 

In the preface of the older editions of The 
Peerage of England, there is a biographical me- 
moir of the worthy author, who is therein de- 
scribed as a bookseller at the sign of the “ Black 
Boy,” Eastcheap; in which capacity he availed 


himself of the opportunities so afforded of study- | 


ing the volumes passing through his hands, and 
from which he gathered materials for a work 
which, in its day, was held in some repute. 

Others, having an interest in the name, would 
be obliged by your correspondent kindly giving 
further information, and tracing the lineal de- 
scents between the celebrated author of The 
Peerage of England and the renowned Constable 
of Queensborough Castle, temp. Richard IIL. ; 
stating also when, and how, his family became 
possessed of this very remarkable and valuable 
portrait. ALTER. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED (8" S, xi. 235.) —5. The 
golden chain in Homer fastened to Jupiter is found 
in Itiad viii. 19: — 

Seipny xpucelny €F ovpavdbey xpeudoaytes. 


C. T. RawaceE. 


StvupeEnt will find the passage in the Orestes of 
Euripides, line 717, ed. Porson.— 
mords év kakois av)jp 
Kpeicowy yadhvis vavtlAoow eicopiv. 


E. A. D. 


“ Wien ADAM DELVED,” ETC.—Let me add a 
P.S. to Mr. Woopwarp’s query (3 S, xi. 192) : 
whence came the two additional lines given in 
Ray? I have never seen them elsewhere : 

“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who then was the gentleman ? 
Upstart a churl, and gathered good, 
And thence did spring our gentle blood.” 

Ray reads “where was then the gentleman.” 
Upstart, I suppose, should be up starts, 

Q. Q. 


Neepte’s Eye (3' §S. xi. 254.)—In Shaks- 
pere’s play of King Richard the Seecond, Act V. 
Scene 4, there is this passage :— 

K, Richard—* It is as hard to come, as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a needle’s eye. 

That passage of Scripture, which has puzzled so 
many in the present age, seems to have been most 
satisfactorily explained by our immortal poet two 
hundred and fifty years ago. 


” 


Henry INGALL. 


A similar explanation of these words is given 
by Dr. Kitto, in his Daily Bible Illustrations, thirty- 
eighth week, fourth day. 

C. W. M. 


Campanotocy: OxLp Bett at Ornorac (3'* 8, 
xi. 214.)—I have a “cutting” containing the 
paragraph referred to, but regret that I have not 
noted the date of the Times from which it was 
taken :— 

“ An Old Bell.—An interesting archeological discovery 
has just been made at Ornolac, near Ussat-les-Baines 
(Ariege). On taking down a bell to make certain repairs 
in the steeple of the church, it was found to bear the date 
of 1079, and must consequently be one of the oldest bells 
in Christendom. There is indeed a bell at Larroque- 
d’Olmes, bearing the date cccLxxxv., but the letter m is 
supposed to have been accidentally omitted, as the use of 
bells was only introduced in the sixth century, The bell 
| above-mentioned at Ornolac is the only one left of the 

three which the church possessed before the first revo- 
lution, when the other two were destroyed. Ornolac is 
undoubtedly a place of great antiquity, and numerous 
ancient medals and coins have been found there. Not 
long since M. Bonnell, the curé of the village, found a 
medal with Hannibal on horseback on the obverse, and 
an inscription in Punic characters on the reverse,”— 
Galignani, (cir. 1864.) 

ha eA 


Mr. Pieeor will find the paragraph for which 
he is in search in “N. & Q.,” (3"¢ S. iv. 381), 
where it was quoted by me from the Daily News, 
October 12, 1863, “‘ with a query as to its truth.” 
| Jos J. B. WorKarp. 
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Drivxixne Topsacco (2 S. ii. 95, 471; iii. 
131.)— Your correspondents have shown that this 
expression was common in English literature of 
the seventeenth century, and that the modern 


Hindoos and Turks make use of its exact equiva- | 


lent. As still another instance, I would cite the 
following passage from Palgrave’s Central and 
Eastern Aratlia, ii. 14:— 

“ Any way, there stands the prohibition, and it only 
remained to show that tobacco-smoke was included in it. 
The Arab equivocation between ‘drinking’ and ‘ smok- 
ing ’—for the word shireba is applied to either—sufficed 
for this.” 

S. 


W. P. 


New York. 

Srr W. Arvorrt (3° §. iii. 348.)—I have in vain 
searched the subsequent pages of “N. & Q.” for 
some additional information, as requested by Srr 
T. E. Wrynrveron, and am at length induced to 
offer the following, which, though little enough 
in itself, may point out the direction in which to 
seek for something more definite : — 

“Matthew Robert Arnott, Esq. of South Audley Street, 
London, and of Wakefield in Yorkshire (son of the Rev. 
George Arnott, vicar of that place, of the old family of 
Arnott of Arnott, Fifeshire) was for thirty-five years 
reading clerk (and clerk of the private committees) to 
the House of Peers, who although a baronet by descent, 
declined to assume the title, as the estates were heavily 
encumbered, There is now in the possession of his 
nephew’s (Captain Robinson's) family, an authentic gene- 
alogy of this house as far back as the year 1190, in which 
it appears that Sir Malcolm Arnott accompanied the Earl 
of Fife on an embassy to Henry 3rd of England. In the 
year 1780, a silver seal of curious workmanship, and 
bearing the arms of Arnott, was dug up on Flodden 
Field, and was presented to Mr. Arnott by the Heralds’ 
College. This valuable relic of an ancient family must have 
been worn by Sir David Arnott, who was standard bearer 
to King James 4th when he fell on that eventful day.” 

The above is abridged from a MS. in the posses- 
sion of a friend, relating chiefly to the late Capt. 
George Robinson,-R.N., who was sister’s son to 
Matthew Robert Arnott, Esq. I imagine the 
latter to have been heir to the title after Sir 
William Arnott, who was interred at Powick, and 
that they were very probably first cousins. (Mr. 
Arnott died early in this century.) Capt. Robin- 
son lost a leg in a very severe action between the 
Thames frigate and five French men-of-war in 
1783. He subsequently built a house at Bar- 
bourne, in the city of Worcester, which he called 
Thames House, where he resided, and which still 
bears the name. I understand that his papers, in- 
cluding no doubt the Arnott genealogy, passed into 
the hands of a distant connection by marriage. 

Should Str T. E. Wrxntnerton ascertain any 
further particulars, I should feel deeply indebted 
by his communicating them, as I have myself a 
strong feeling of interest in the subject. CC. L. 


Crosstne THE Line (3 8S. xi. 177.) —With 
reference to the inquiry respecting crossing the 


| line, I send you an extract from a letter lately re- 
ceived from a little middy now on board the 

Essex on her way to England, which gives a clever 
| account of the “ barbarous and barberous” cere- 
mony. It certainly does not come within the 
category of the first definition, though probably 
few would regard it as “jolly fun ” except alight- 
hearted midshipman : — 

“It was great fun crossing the line. Those who have 
never crossed it before have to be shaved. Neptune came 
on board the night before, and next day we were shaved. 
They get a great sail over the spars, and fill it with water 
about four feet; then Neptune is hanged, with his wife 
and child. Then the mate comes, the barber and his 
mate, then the doctor and his mate: then four policemen 
and four bears. The policemen first take you to the doc- 
tor, and he gives you some medicine—salt-water and flour 
and limejuice, &c., and puts a smelling-bottle to your 
nose, but the cork is full of needles, which he shoves 
against your nose. The barber then takes you; they 
lather you all over your head and face with flour and 
salt-water, and then shave you with a razor about two 
feet long; then throw you into the sail, where the bears, 
who are men in sheep-skins, hug you and keep you under 
the water. It was jolly fun, and I did not mind it a 


bit.” 
» ee 
These ceremonies were fully carried out on the 


occasion of H.M.S. Zealous crossing the line some 
few weeks ago. QUERCUBUS. 


Junior United Service Club, 


“ As DEAD AS A Door-natt” (3°8, xi. 173.)— 
I feel persuaded that your correspondent Mr. 
Water W. Sxear will forgive me if I remark, 
that his observations upon this proverb lead to 
the conclusion that he understands it to refer to 
a nail in a door, and not to a door-nail, which I 
believe means a different thing. The door-nail 
has always been represented to me to express a 
nail with a short shank, and very wide head— 
perhaps two inches across—which used to be 
fixed in the upper and middle part of the wicket 
of any large outward door, to assist passively in 
producing the loud sounds created of late years 
by a heavy rapper. The more active agent in 
this was a heavy ball of iron, suspended from 
above by a thong or string about six or eight 
inches long, as was found necessary; and the per- 
son using this, commonly hammered with all his 
might to rouse those within, creating sounds 
which might almost “ wake the dead.” The nail, 
it seems, was represented to be dead because, re- 
ceiving so many blows with an iron hammer upon 
his head, if not defunct before, he might well be 
supposed to expire under such treatment. 

Those who wish to see the reality of a door- 
nail, such as above described, are referred to the 
outer gate of Chepstow Castle, where both the 
nail and iron ball were to be seen in their proper 
place on the wicket last year, and doubtless are 
to be found there still at the present moment. 





me 


rk, 


e- 
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CANDLE-MAKING: Gas (3% S. xi. 217.) — 
F. R. S. will find much useful information on 
these subjects in a book published in London in 
1819, entitled 7he Theory and Practice of Gas 
Lighting, &e., by T. S. Peckston.” 
H. Fisnwick. 

Horns in German Heratpry (3° §. xi. 107.) 
I venture a hint. These horns and wings or 
feathers may formerly have been the serpents and 
wings of India, and used as typical of sovereignty 
by Eastern immigrants. Saxony bears tokens, 
and lies in the path, of very early tribes, and this 
emblem may have de; generated during the irr ip- 
tions of those more northern tribes. I think 
Niebuhr’s Lectures may touch the subject. I have 
not the work at hand. F.C. B. 


Joun Seanrcu (3 §S., ix. 278, 423.)—This has 
been stated by no less an authority than Mr. De 
MorGAn to be a name adopted by the late Arch- 
bishop Whately. In the “ Budget of Para- 
doxes” (Atheneum, Jan. 25, 1864, p. 122) after a 
notice of the “ Historic Doubts ” we read : — 

“The clever satire above is not the only work which 
he published anonymously. The following was attributed 
to him, I believe rightly : Considerations on the Law of 
Libel as relating to Publications on the Subject of Re ligion. 
By John Search. London, 1833, 8vo. This tract excited 
little attention, for those whe should have answered could 
not. Moreover, it wanted a prosecution to call attention 
toit; the fear of calling such attentions may have pre- 
vented prosecutions. Those who have read it will have 
seen why.” 

A list of these anonymous works is a desiderata. 

Witrtum E, A. Axon. 

Strangew ays. 


Cromwerit Famwtty (3 8, xi. 207.) — It may 
interest your correspondent G. C, W. to know that 
the family of Markham of Becca Hall, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, claims to be descended from 
Oliver Cromwell through his daughter, Bridget, 


| 





who married, lst, General Ireton, and, 2ndly, Ge- | 


neral Fleetwood. A daughter of this last marriage 
married Captain Fennel, of Cappo, in Ireland, 
whose daughter married Daniel Markham, the 
grandfather of Dr. William Markham, Archbishop 
of York, whose living descendants may be counted 
by hundreds, and of whom one is 
Witrtnm WIckHAM. 

Arms ry A Psarter (3 8. xi. 474.) —I think 
JAYtTeEr’s query has not received any answer as 
yet. I cannot find out what the sinister impaled 
shield is, but the dexter, Arg. a fess sable, is that 
of the principality of Mérs which is borne in the 
Prussian shield and in that of Nassau. 

Joun Davrpson. | 

“Penny MaGazine” (3S, xi. 194.)\—F. M.S 
probably refers to the New Series of the Penny 
Magazine, in two 12mo volumes, in which some 


excellent articles appeared, and some reprints from | 


Knight's Quarterly Magazine were given of some 

of the early ballads of Macaulay, and the brilliant 

poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Estr. 
Birmingham, 


Love Cuarms (3 S. xi. 193.) —One charm 
and one sign, at least, among those quoted, have 
come to us from Greece, gathering much on their 
way. 

Burning the coat : — 

Toir’ amd ras xAaivas Td Kpdoredov Aeve A€Agis, 

“2 "ye viv riAAowa Kat’ aypie ev mvp) BdAAw. 

Vheocritus, Jd. ii. 53-4. 

Plaiting chaplets : — 

Toad’ ovros ediSuter KaKa 
Tods &vdpas hav’ or’, édy yé Tis TACKY 
Tuvh orépavov, épav Soxei* 
A ristoph. Thesmoph., 399-401, 

The above are all that I can trace; but the 
picking up shells and throwing them back into the 
sea has more the air of Sicily than of Plymouth. 

FITzHOPKINS. 

Garrick Club, 


Mesic oF “La MARSEILLAISE” (3'¢S. xi, 79.)— 
Du Mersan, in his Chansons Nationales et Popu- 
laires de la France (3rd edit., Paris, 1850), says 
that the words and tune of the “ Marseillaise ” 
were composed by Rouget de Lisle. It is unne- 
cessary to quote “from a work so well known; 
suffice to say that Du Mersan, no mean authority, 
takes no notice of Navoigille. De Lisle was not 
only the composer of the * Marseillaise,” but also 
of several other airs. J. HL. Drxon. 

Florence. 


NATHANIEL DeErine (3™ 8. ix. 451.) —Having 
seen in a recent number of your paper a com- 
munication signed R. Inverts, requesting some in- 
formation concerning Mr. N. Deering, the author 
of Carabasset, and inquiring whe ther he was still 
living, &c., it gives me great pleasure to be able 
to inform Mr. Iyeris that our fellow-townsman 
is still living, as will be seen from the following 
paragraph which I cut from the Portland Argus :— 

“ N. P. Wiiuis has had a paralytic stroke, and is in a 


| very critical condition. He was born in this city in 1807. 





Longfellow was born here the same year. Our venerable 
and still vigorous citizen, John Neal, is their senior by 
thirteen years, and Nathaniel Deering, we think, dates a 
little back of that. He, too, is still hale and hearty, and 
could produce a standard drama to-day if his self-con- 
fidence was equal to his ability.” 

For a short sketch of Mr. Deering’s life, and a 
notice of some of his works, I refer Mr. [newts 
to Ducykinck’s Cyclopedia of American . futhors. 

Henry HoiweE.t. 

Portland, U.S. 


Tur Winton Domespay (3° S. xi. 296.)—The 
surnames in this invaluable record, are not “ sur- 
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names” as we understand them, i. e. family 
names. They are personal sobriquets ; as, legally, 
our surnames also are. In proof let me cite from 
the Chartulary of St. Denys, in a passage relating 
to Winchester: “ Margaret Fridai, wife of Bene- 
dict Pistor.” May I add also, that the “ Liber 
Winton” consists of two surveys: one as you 
have said, that of all the King’s dominions in 
the city (T. R. E. and also T. R., Hen. I.); the 


other a complete survey of all the City (T. R. | 


Stephani). I hope “one day” to get the result of 
some rather long, and somewhat successful, in- 
quiries respecting these two surveys into print; 


and to show the sites by plans, which I have | 


in good part prepared. B. B. Woopwarp. 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 


. 


Vowet CHanceEs: A, Aw (3 S. xi. 94, 223.)— | 
Mr. Drxon asks me for authority as to the aw | 


sound. It is for him to produce authority against 
it. As to what the emigrés might have done, I am 
not disposed to engage in that controversy. That 
the man aux ailes de pigeon did or did not conform 
to new pronunciations, spelling, garb, manners, 
events, Xc., is a matter for others to discuss. 
Thanks to the émigré and the small change made 
in Paris by Napoleon, I saw the Paris of Louis XV. 
and XVL., with yood specimens of the people, and 
the street cries, of the old regime. As to aw, my 
acquaintance extended in France, England, and 
on the continent, to Frenchmen who had been well 


trained above a century ago by good men trained | 
in the beginning of the last century. Such is the | 


a of tradition to which I bear witness, and I 
1 


ave heard aw, paw, and nawpaw. I have noticed | 


the same in well-taught Englishmen of the olden 
time. Hype CLARKE. 


The following passage from Sheridan's Rivals 
may be worth quoting as illustrative of what was 
the English, if not the French, .pronunciation of 
the letter a in French words in the latter part of 
the last century. Acres is complaining of the new 
dances he has had to learn since his entry into 
fashionable life, and he adds,— ‘ 

“ Mine are true-born English legs—they don’t under- 
stand their French lingo!—their pas this, and pas that, 
and pas t’other! My feet don’t like to be called paws! 
no, tis certain I have most anti-gallican toes!” 

Here the joke, such as it is, is lost, unless the 
French pas was then commonly pronounced as the 
English paw. ALFRED AINGER. 


Anonymous: “Tae Sea Prece” (3" S. xi, 
137.)—This poetical work is, I suspect, the first 
draught of the following now before me: — The 
Sea Piece; a narrative, philosophical and descri 
tive Poem, in Five Cantos, by J. Kirkpatrick, 
M.D., 8vo. London, M. Cooper, &c., 1750. The 
volume has a long dedication to Commodore 
Townshend, on board whose ship, on a return voy- 


| age from America, the author revised and enlarged 
| his poem. The book is remarkable from the pro- 
bability that it may have suggested The Shipwreck 
to Falconer; this latter certainly instantly occurs 
to the reader when turning over Dr. Kirkpatrick’s 
work, which is in the same measure, with its argu- 
ments, digressions, invocations, reflections, and 
apostrophes upon dolphins, waterspouts, storms, 
| calms, sun-risings, &c., all staple subjects in The 
Shipwreck. J. 0. 


“THanks” (2°¢S, x, 248, 324, 381, 455, 520.) — 
| Although much has already been written on this 
expression, nothing, I think, has been offered in 
its defence so satisfactory as the following remarks 
by Dean Alford, in Good Words, January, 1857, 
p. 29: — 


“* Thanks’ for * Thank you’ is first of respectable pa- 
rentage and brotherhood: having descended from classic 
languages, and fifiding both examples in our best writers,* 
and present associates in the most polished tongues of 
Europe. And then, as generally used, it serves admirably 
the purpose of the generation now coming up, who are for 
the most part a jaunty, off-handed set, as far as possible 
removed from the prim proprieties of our younger days. 
‘Thank you’ was formal and meant to be formal: 
‘ Thanks * is both a good deal more gushing for the short 
time that it takes saying, and also serves the convenient 
purpose of nipping off any prospect of more gratitude or 
kindly remembrance on the part of the young lady or 
gentleman, from whose mouth it so neatly and trippingly 
flows. Let ‘thanks’ suryive and be welcome; it is best 
to be satisfied with all we are likely to get.”—More about 
the Queen's English. 





Verbrm Sap. 
| Danerne in Cuvurcues (3 8. xi. 132, 175.) 
In answer to a query of Mr. Matruew Cooke, I 
would draw his attention to: (1.) Thoms’s Anec- 
dotes and Traditions, Camden Society, 1839, p. 81 ; 
(2.) Douce’s Dance of Death, p.6 ; and (3.) a work 
(in German) on “ The Religious Dances of Early 
Christians,” by M. C. H. Bromels. Jena, 1705. 
I believe at p. 81 of Mr. Thoms’s work he will 
find the exact title of this latter work. 

GrorGE TRAGETT. 


Awbridge Danes, Romsey. 


Tuomas Sovutnern (3S. xi. 216.)—The third 
query of Mr. Cuarztes SoTHEerRan is, “ was he 
educated at Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin? I 
believe that the two last Universities claim him.” 
In Rees’s Cyclopedia, which is rather strong in the 
biographical department, he is said to have been 
entered of Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1680; 
and in 1683 to have entered residence in the Middle 
Temple.t This does not quite tally with your note. 
He certainly belonged to the Middle Temple ; you 


~* it oceurs fifty-five times in Shakspere: and in the 
formula “ thanks be to God,” four times in the English 
Bible. 

| + The year 1678 is the date given by Dr. Bliss (Wood's 
Athena, iv. 751) when Southern entered himself of the 
Middle Temple.—Ep.] 
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refer to his living near Covent Garden. Then 
he lived in Tothill Street, Westminster, at Mr. 
Whyte’s, an oilman. It was still an oilshop 
some five years since, and the business was carried 
on under the name of Mucklow. Mr. Mucklow 
told Peter Cunningham that his father had the 
business of one Girdler, and Girdler had it of a 
man named Whyte. Sometime before his death, 
Southern moved to Smith Street, Westminster, 
and died in his house in that street. He was pro- 
bably buried in Westminster. I incline to think 
he lived and died a bachelor, his eighty-six years 
protesting against the latest Scottish statistics, 
which assign an early grave to the celibate. 
C. A. W. 
May Fair, W. 


If Thomas Southern were entered at the Middle 
Temple, would the records show the name of his 
father ? Hyper CLARKE. 





| 


“ The steed had his tail pointed south on the dale, 

*T was the friar’s road home straight and level; 

But when spurr’d a horse follows his nose—not his tail, 
So he scamper’d due north like the devil! 

* This new mode of docking,’ the fat friar said, 
‘I perceive does not make a horse trot ill ; 

And ’tis cheap, for he never can eat off his heaad— 
While I am engaged with my bottle. 

Which goes,’ &c. 


“ The steed made a stop, to a pond he had got— 
He was rather for drinking than grazing ; 
Quoth the friar, ‘’Tis strange, headless horses should 
trot, 
But to drink with their tails is amazing! 
Turning round to find whence this phenomenon rose, 
In the pond fell this son of a pottle.* 
Quoth he, ‘ The head’s found, for 'm under the nose— 
I wish I was over the bottle. 
Which goes,’ ” &c, 
James Henry Drxon. 


. 
> 


Florence, 


So cALLED Grants oF Arms (3" §, xi. 199.) — 


A Parr or Starrs (3" 8, xi. 46.)—Apropos of | If Mr. G. W. MarsHALt will take the trouble to 


the phrase, in a late number, your correspondent 
J. T. F., of Hurstpierpoint College, quotes Piers 
Plowman, as speaking of “ a pair of bedes.” Had 
he known anything of contemporary Catholic 
hraseology, he need not have gone so far back. 
Ve have no other phrase to express what Piers 
Plowman equal, than he had. “A pair of 
beads” is a household word with us. The reason 
of the nomenclature I do not know. 
G. R. K. 
“ Giueeity Give” (3% S. xi. 76.)—This song 
is founded on an old story—lItalian or Spanish, 
I forget which. I never met with the name of 
the author of “Gluggity Glug.” The composi- 
tion is certainly not older than the commence- 
ment of the present century. I had a copy before 
me when compiling the Ancient Ballads, Sc. of the 
Peasantry ; but it was not inserted, because a friend 
assured me that it was written by George Colman 
the younger—an assertion which I now am cer- 
tain is not correct. I send you an exact tran- 
script of my copy, which is much superior to the 
one given by Dr. Mackay, whose version appears 
to me to be a Bowdlerized one—expurgated for 
“family reading.” I never saw the music in 
rint, but it is well known. I have often sung 
it. The chorus is an imitative one, and intended 
to represent the gurgling of a drunkard’s throat. 
Perhaps Dr. Rowpavtt, or MR. \.‘APPELL, or 
Mr. Stroman may be able to throw « little light 
on the subject : — 
“ A jolly fat friar loved liquor good store, 
And he had drunk stoutly at supper ; 
He mounted his horse one night at the door, 
And sat with his face to the crupper ; 
* Some rogue,’ quoth the friar, ‘quite dead to remorse, 
Some thief whom a halter will throttle— 
Some scoundrel has cut off the head of my horse, 
While I was engaged with my bottle; 
Which goes—Gluggity, gluggity, glug,’ &c. 





compare his list with the Heralds’ Visitations, he 
will find many of what he pleases to call grants are 
merely confirmations of arms long borne. Men of 
family are continually applied to by gentlemen 
engaged on heraldic works to allow their docu- 
ments to be published. It is always a trouble and 
often a risk to comply, and the reward that fami- 
lies get, many of whom have borne undoubted 
coat armour under the Plantagenets, is to be gib- 
betted in “ N. & Q.” as having had arms granted in 
fifteen or sixteen hundred and something, just as 
if they had borne coat armour no longer than that. 
P. P. 


QvuEEN Exizanetn’s Prayer Boox (3" §, xi. 
214. )—The cuts have been ascribed to Albert Durer 
and Agnes Frey, his wife, and Hans Holbein, and 
are after those belonging to the 1578 edition of 
The Book of Christian Prayers, of which the text 
is reprinted in the volume of the Parker Society, 
entitled Private Prayers during the Reign of 


| Queen Elizabeth, p. 429, In the preface of the same 


volume, p. xvi., the various editions and woodcuts 
of this book are very fully described. The Al- 
liance of Divine Offices, by Hamon L’Estrange, 
Esq., p. 244, contains very full information re- 
specting the position of the Communion Table 
during service in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
S. M. 0. 


WittiAm Batcomse (3" 8. xi. 193, 304.) — 
Mr. William Baleombe was purveyor to Napo- 
leon I. and suite at St. Helena. His daughter, 
Mrs. Abell, resides in London, and is the author 
of Recollections of Napoleon at Saint Helena, 
London, 1844. 5. D.S. 








* In Mackay’s, and some other versions, we read “son 


| of a bottle,” which is not only incorrect, but destroys the 


rhyme. A pottle is an old measure, half-a-gallon. 
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“Dear as A Beetrte” (3° S. xi. 106.)—I be- 
lieve the true reading to be Beadle. I have looked 
for the phrase in several books of prove bs without 
success. In Richardson's Dictionary, I find “ Dear, 
DEAFEN, to deprive of sense or sensation; and 
Wachter and Junius agree, that that is deaf 
which has lost any of its natural strength.” 
Nothing, indeed, can be deafer than the wooden 
instrument, but the wedges are quite as deaf. It 
never occurred to me that the insect or the im- 
plement was meant, but the functionary, who, 
whether jtistly or not, has long been laughed 
Perhaps the deafness imputed to him may be lik 
Falstaif’s 
“ Fulstaff. Boy, tell him I am deaf. 

Page. You must speak louder, my master is deaf, 

is to the hearing of any- 


f Justice. | am sure he 


Hen ". Part I1., 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Enauiry into the Ancient Routes between Ttal 

Gaul; with a of the Theory 

Passage of the Little St. Bernard. By 

Robert Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 

bridge. (Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 

Mr. Ellis, who is already favourably 
Treatise on Hannibal's Passaye of the 
more fully into the argument that Hannibal crossed the 
Little Mount Cenis; and that that route agrees with the ck 
scription of Polybius entirely, and with that of Livy in all 
trustworthy points. By this it will be seen that he takes 
an entirely different view from that of Messrs. Wickham 
and Cramer, who have of late years been regarded as the 
great authorities on this vexed question. Mr. Ellis’s 
Essay well deserves the attention of scholars. 

Hymns, Ancient and Modern, for 
‘the Church; with 
Authors’ and Translators’ 
trical Trunslat 
Re-edited by Rev. L. 
The Ancient 


y and 
t E-xvamination 


fips by the 


known by his 
Alps here enters 


Use in the Servi 
Originals, 
Vames, and with some Me- 
ms of the Hymns in Latin and German. 
C. Biggs, M.A 

and Modern, are so well known 
that we well spare our space, and content ourselves 
with referring our : aders to the ample and explanatory 
title of this new edition for evidence of its claims to them 
notice. 


Annotations, 


Hymns, 
may 


Booxs Recrrvep.— 
On Eucharistical Adoration. Third Edition. 
ttions suggest d by a late Pastoral Lette 
of the Most Holy Eucharist. By the 
, M.A. J. Parker & Co.) 
hat this new edition combines with hi 
original essay, the treatise which said to have 
grown out of it, so as to give the most decided expression 
of the author’s thoughts on the important subject to 
which the volume is devoted. 
The Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. The last Essays 
of Elia. By Charles Lan Bell & Daldy.) 
Here, for two shillings, the reader will find neatly and 
well printed a complete collection of the quaint delight- 


With Con- 
(1858) « 


late 


sidera 
the De 
Rev. John Keble 
It will be seen t 


trine 


may be 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


of Hannibal's 


es of 
Re ferences, 
. | 


| issued in M 
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0, °67. 

ful papers of Charles Lamb—Essays which, when they 

originally appeared in The London Magazine, were 

looked for as anxiously as a new number of one of Charles 

Dickens's serials. 

A Dish of Gossip off the 
Plates to Match 


Willow Pattern, by and 
1, by Fuz. (Laidlaw.) 

Our readers have been furnished with some learned 
lissertations in our columns lately on The Willow Pattern. 
rhis is a shilling’s worth of fun on the same subject, 
iNustrated with almost a dinner service number of Blue 
Plates. 

The Quarte rly Review. 

It is clear from the number just issu 
terly will maintain under its new manageme 
racter for pleasant readable articles which has distin- 
ruished it during its existence of nearly half a century. 
rhree articles devoted to biography, viz., George the 
Third, Karl Ernst v. Baer, and Wellington in the Penin- 
sula; one of those pleasant county pictures, Westmoreland; 
with interesting papers on The Poetry of Seven Dials, 
and Curious Myths of the Middle Ages ; a review of Du 
Chaillu’s Recent Travels, and a paper on New American 
Religions, are balanced by the political and economical 
articles on Sea Fish and Fisheries, Railway Finance, and 
The Four Reform Orators, 


Encusn Municirrar History.— An under- 
taking to throw light upon the internal administration of 
ancient English boroughs, and the origin of town corpora- 
tions, will shortly be pu blis hed by Messrs, Longman and 
Co., from the pen of Mr. James Thompson, author of a 
History of Leicester, who, from his researches into muni- 
cipal records and borough charters, will endeavour to 
prove that the corporations of England in existence before 
the passing Municipal Reform Act emanated from 


of the 
the Merchant Guilds of the medieval period. 


Buz, 


The Quar- 
nt the cha- 


essay 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUME 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 


| dresses are giver for that purpose: — 


To Printsellers.—_The Standard of Weights and Measures from the 
“ Vetusta Monumenta. 


Wanted by Mr. W. Williams, 2, Highbury Crescent, N. 


Dayrven'’s Prays 
Wanted by 


n Porms, original or early editions, prior to 1702. 
Messrs. McMillan & Co., \6, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 


M.A. Dr 


, rth 
rinted ; ¢ ) 


Motices ta pograapage nyt 
Tenison Func ral Sermo on f r Ne ( was not 
gh a spurious one was “ cry'd by some h ers.” 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Rqwemen, pales le. Gd. ; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8 


and is also 
w Srampep Corres for 
y the Half- 

t Office Orders 

. Surra, 32, 

all Comm onicaTiIoNns 


published at noon om Friday, 
wruty Pants. The Subscription / 
six Mont ward direct from the Publish 
yea t s lis. 4d., which may be paix 
Post Office P 
Srnanxp, W.C., where also 
ve addressed, 


* Nores ann Qvenres” is 


mayable he Strand 
Necoinoron Sraeer, 
vor THe Eprror should 


#*« Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q."" may be had of the 


Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Nores & Queries” is registered for transmission abroed. 


Hi. RODS, Picture Restorer, 31, St. Martin’s 


WV. Pictures lined, cle: aned, and restored ; Water- 

aned, repaired, mounted, and varnish removed; 

i Body-Colour Drawings clean d and repaired; 

ary and Artistic Property made for Probate or 

Legac ; also > Catalo gues of Libraries or Cullections of Pictures 

and Drawings for Private Reference or Public Sale. Works of Art and 
Virta purchased and sold on Commission. 








